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is not generally known that Lord C ibe ee 1d was the first to introduce the F fee cuisine into this country, when he brought over the first French chef who ever came to 
vapelle, used to boast that it was said by the nobility that his ‘dinners and suppers were deemed perfection.’ Mr. Hawarth, the 
nt, Curzon Street, Mayfair, was reminded of this 407 s0¢ by some of his patrons who belong to the high nobility, and who ‘told 
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» in 1733. The man, whose name was Ls 
proprietor of the Hotel Curzon and Mores 
could make the same boast as La Chapelle did nearly 200 years ago.”"—Lxtract from “The Sunday Times,” 
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The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 


XXI.—THE EARL OF HARRINGTON 
BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


A FINE afternoon at Hurlingham, Ranelagh, or Roehampton. A 
game of polo is in active progress. The crowd which surrounds the 
ground sees a rider shoot out after the ball, hit it a mighty smite, 
evade the inconvenient attention of the adversary deputed to ride 
him off, get in another well-judged and ringing hit, which causes 
the flutter of a flag. It is a goal, scored by Lord Harrington, who 
according to the surely mistaken compilers of books of reference was 
born in 1844. All that can be said is, you would never remotely 
guess it, to judge from the dash and vigour of his polo, the style in 
which he rides with his hounds in a fast forty minutes over the South 
Notts pastures, or the boyish ardour with which he handles one of 
his favourite ‘‘ White Wings” in the Solent. ‘‘ A man is as old as 
he’s feeling, a woman as old as she looks,” a shrewd rhymer has 
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written, and it would be absurd to suggest that Lord Harrington has 
advanced as far as middle age. 

If one follows strictly by the figures, however, it is recorded that 
Charles Augustus Stanhope, eighth Earl, dates from January 1844, 
and succeeded his father in 1881, following in a line of distinguished 
ancestors of whom the first Earl, 1729, was an eminent diplomatist 
and soldier. When the family of Stanhope first settled at Elvaston 
is not easily ascertainable, for Stanhopes appear to have been there 
before histories of the county came to be written, and space does not 
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permit excursions into archaeology. The seventh Earl, to approach 
more modern times and come to the question of sport, had a pack of 
harriers, and it was with these that the present holder of the title 
first made intimate acquaintance with hounds, a very practical 
acquaintance, for he hunted them himself and acquired not only the 
rudiments of, but a comprehensive familiarity with, the art and 
science—for hunting is both—which he has since turned to such 
notable account. 

It was in the early seventies that he accompanied his father one 
day to Lillie Bridge to see the first of a new game which was be- 
ginning to be talked about—polo. The origin of it in England has 
been described. One afternoon after lunch some officers of the 
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roth Hussars, then quartered at Aldershot, read an account of polo 
as played by the Manipuris, ordered their chargers to be saddled, 
and with improvised sticks and balls set to work to see what the 
game was like. ‘‘ Chicken’ Hartopp was among these; he took to 
it kindly, and was one of the players at Lillie Bridge when Lord 
Harrington watched it for the first time, the others, so far as he 
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recollects, including the then Captain Brocklehurst, and one of the 
Murrietas. Neat 13-hand ponies had replaced the chargers, and 
though the elementary practice differed widely from the fast skil- 
fully-combined game that was to come in due time, it strongly 
appealed to such an enthusiast for the saddle as Lord Harrington 
had always been. Details he forgets, except that one of the men 
had an ugly fall, was knocked out, and ‘‘ Chicken” Hartopp, having 
found a large watering pot, sprinkled him copiously as a restorative. 
A2 
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In 1875 Lord Harrington was at Malta, and for the first time 
took part in the game, which was then growing into popularity 
there. Hurlingham had meantime been started, and what passed as 
polo was becoming attractive. The players varied in numbers; 
sometimes there were as many as eight a side, a cricket ball painted 
white and ash hockey sticks being used ; indeed, “‘ hockey on horses ” 
was a common description of the polo of that period. The Messrs. 
Murrieta, the Peats, John Watson, Kenyon-Stow, St. Quintin, Chain, 
Smith-Dorrien, the Hons. T. and H. C. Fitzwilliam, H. Boscawen, 
and E. Willoughby, Lords Rossmore and Valentia, were among 
the leading exponents; and Lord Harrington joined in with an 
enthusiasm which has never waned. It is rather surprising to know 
that the Peats are of opinion that polo has not grown much faster 
of late years, though they must surely admit the many improve- 
ments which have been introduced. There was little combination 
originally, the rules were inadequate, and were moreover loosely 
observed. Time, now so strictly kept, was little regarded. Occa- 
sionally a player would remark that he “wanted to change his 
pony’s bridle” or something of that sort, would canter off, umpire 
looking on placidly ; indeed, anybody was thought good enough to 
umpire a game, and it was almost unknown for the more or less 
competent and experienced person who officiated to pull anyone up 
for dangerous riding or crossing. Polo was a roughish game, and 
players were supposed to take the rough with the smooth—when 
there was any smooth to take. Perhaps Mr. John Watson did more 
than anybody else to introduce scientific polo and to show the value 
of a well-drilled team, which will almost inevitably beat four better 
individual men who have not played together. 

Lord Harrington early on had the advantage of playing with 
the best men, and twice was in the final for the Open Cup, which may 
be described as the Blue Riband of Polo, two of the Peats and 
Captain Mildmay making up the side. He also did excellent service 
for the ‘‘ Freebooters,” a rather vague species of club, the object of 
whose leaders was to collect the finest players irrespective of where 
they came from, or to what else they belonged. If anybody was 
doing particularly well at any time and a Freebooter observed it, an 
invitation to become a member usually followed. 

Lord Harrington brought some ponies from Malta when he 
returned after his stay there, one of them, Awfully Jolly by name, 
having such a nice turn of speed that he won six races out of seven 
for which he started, owner up; and this, I think, is the first name 
that occurs in the Polo Pony Stud Book, a useful little volume which 
Lord Harrington helped to edit; for he has a great admiration for 
these remarkably useful animals. You could not improve upon 
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them, he maintains, for mounting a regiment on active service; the 
best of them have speed and stamina, and their size makes them 
convenient for getting on and off. As most readers are aware, a 
first-class polo pony is worth a very large sum. It was considered a 
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sensational buy some years back when Mr. Kenyon-Stow gave 
Mr. John Watson £400 for Patch, as prior to that £100 had been 
regarded as a big price, but £700 has been paid since then, I rather 
think more than once. The late Lord Kensington was, for instance, 
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regardless of what he gave for ponies that suited him, and used to 
assert that it was not an extravagance, as it made all the difference 
to the pleasure of playing. You can still, however, buy lots of 
ponies for £50, only you have to “‘make” them yourself: it is 
manners for which the purchaser chiefly pays. 

In former years the heavy goal posts in use on polo grounds not 
seldom gave men or ponies some painful or even dangerous blows, 
and it was Lord Harrington’s sound common sense that led to the 
substitution of the posts now almost everywhere adopted. These 
are cylinders of papier maché bound round with thin wire. A stick 
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is inserted and fixed in the ground to keep them upright, and they 
are so light that they cando no harm. The ‘ bending” course, to 
aid in making ponies handy, was also his original idea. Readers 
probably know what this is, as it may constantly be seen at Rane- 
lagh, Hurlingham, etc. Two lines of 7 sticks, some 7 ft. high, 
and 8 yards apart, are set up parallel to each other, separated 
by 20 yards, and between these the pony zigzags. It may be 
interesting to quote what was written about Lord Harrington in 
the ‘f Polo” volume of the Badminton Library. 

“Whether hunting his hounds six days a week over the exten- 
sive and varied South Notts country,” the author says, “ sweeping 
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the board of prizes at the Military Tournament, or playing in some 
well-contested polo match, Lord Harrington is equally at home. A 
capital ‘ back,’ a very hard hitter, and riding the most perfectly 
trained ponies, he is a tower of strength to his side. His lordship 
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JANE COUNTESS OF HARRINGTON 
By Sir Joshua Reynolds 


used formerly to play No. 1, but a severe accident to his shoulder 
forced him to take the easier but more responsible position of 
‘back,’ which he fills to admiration. Perhaps no man has entered 
so much into the theory as well as the practice of schooling polo 
ponies.” 
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Every one who has watched polo for years past must have 
noticed the manner in which play has advanced, a result due in no 
small degree to the making and enforcing of rules, penalties for 
crossing, and so forth, and all other countries have now adopted 
the Hurlingham code, except America, which has no off-side 
prohibition. 

Lord Harrington's early love for hunting has rather increased 
than diminished. In 1881 he succeeded to the mastership of the 
South Notts, and, except when laid up with broken bones, has 
scarcely missed a day with the hounds—six days a week—during all 
these years. The still remembered Jack Musters made the pack 
famous; when he went to the Quorn Mr. J. Franklin continued the 
traditions of the hunt, and afterwards Mr. Rolleston had it for six 
years ; but it has never been in astate of greater efficiency than under 
its present Master. On the south is a narrow strip bounded by the 
Trent on one side, and on the other by the Belvoir and Quorn ; 
foxes will not face the river, and often therefore make a point across 
the neighbouring countries, which include, of course, the cream of 
the Shires. The other boundary runs from Nottingham to South- 
well, round by Newark. One day in every week is devoted to the 
Derbyshire side. The Quorn has lent Lord Harrington a bit of 
its country, from Loughborough to Leicester. From Elvaston 
to the kennels is a distance of nineteen miles, and some of the 
meets are ten or twelve miles further off—very long rides—so 
that the Master cordially appreciates the convenience of a motor. 
When automobiles first came in they were hated by hunting 
men in general; but we do not always know what is good for us. 
Railways were similarly loathed; indeed it was prophesied by 
old-world sportsmen that they would inevitably kill the chase 
of the fox, whereas they have proved of extraordinary service 
in taking men and horses to meets that used to be quite un- 
reachable. Except that motors will not transport hunters, they 
are perhaps even more beneficial to the sport than the rail. Thus 
Lord Harrington gets to his meet, sends his car on to a place 
near which he thinks he is likely to be after hunting—so far 
as one can tell—and if his guess has been accurate, rides to his 
machine and speedily gets home. Foxes are plentiful; last season 
Lord Harrington’s score topped the hundred by one. As almost 
everywhere else, a certain amount of wire interferes with sport ; but 
the Master is more than popular with the farmers, and most of them 
show every possible consideration in this matter. One of them who 
had wired his land extensively sold his belongings some time since, and 
all the obnoxious metal was bought by Mr. W. R. Brockton, formerly 
so well known as a steeplechase rider, and nowa prominent member 
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of the hunt. He took it away, but what became of it has remained 
an impenetrable mystery which he steadfastly refuses to solve. 
Mr. Brockton is indeed a leading ‘‘ character” of the South Notts. 
He assiduously looks after the foxes, gives all possible assistance to 
the sport in every way, rides like a boy—therein emulating the 
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Master—is enthusiastic in all that pertains to the chase, but cannot 
bear to see a fox killed. To his great distress one was run into, not 
long since, in his garden, and this so sorely upset him that he went 
into the house vowing that he would ‘never hunt again,” a 
resolution to which he steadfastly adhered for nearly ten minutes. 
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After the lapse of that time he came out and gaily cantered off to 
the next draw. 

What a good man he was over a country will not soon be 
forgotten. Taking up an old Steeplechase Calendar at random— 
1877 is the date—I find that at the Doncaster Hunt Meeting he won 
the second event, the Fitzwilliam Hunters’ Hurdle Race Plate 
“over the St. Leger course,” on Maid of Honour, was second for 
the next ’chase on Susan, won the third on Adjutant, was third on 
Susan again, second on St. Aubyn, and wound up by a victory on 
Robert de Todnei. Mr. Brockton’s daughters take after him. One 
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of them won the last Ladies’ Point-to-point, fifteen starters (they 
all went off as if they were going five furlongs), and her sister was 
third. 

A good Master makes good men, and this has been proved with 
the South Notts. Shepherd, who began life as a jockey, did excellent 
service as first whip and kennel huntsman; Billy Bachelor was an 
extraordinarily useful whip and fine rider; and Jack Brown, who 
afterwards more than satisfied that stern critic the late Lord 
Willoughby de Broke, went to the Warwickshire from South Notts. 
It does not, of course, by any means follow that a first-rate whip 
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will make even a second-rate huntsman; but Lord Harrington, 
an unsurpassed judge of a hunt-servant’s qualifications, recognised 
that Jack Brown had it in him, and told him one day that, sorry as 
he should be to lose him, if he were going to take the step upward it 
was about time he set about it. Just then Lord Willoughby de 
Broke had a vacancy for a huntsman and asked Lord Harrington if 
he knew anyone who could fill it? He suggested hisman. “ But 
you won’t recommend a second whip to be huntsman?” Lord 
Willoughby replied, was told that this was an exceptional case, and 
the appointment turned out a complete success. ‘‘ I knew just what 
he wanted,”’ Lord Harrington observes. 

There are three packs: dogs, bitches, and mixed—big bitches 
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and little dogs—and Lord Harrington thinks that on the whole the 
bitches perhaps show the best sport. His judgment in breeding 
hounds is too well known toneed comment. His first rule is never to 
breed from hounds till he knows what they can do, the professional 
huntsman’s usual habit of breeding for looks being, he holds, the 
greatest of mistakes. The object is to kill foxes, not to gain com- 
mendation at the Peterborough Show. Lord Harrington is always 
the keener to show sport, as one of his convictions is that if hounds 
have a real good day they are all the more likely to do well next 
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time out. Nothing, he believes, so much demoralises hounds as a 
succession of bad-scenting days and a number of abortive runs; after 
a period of failures they do not seem to care about taking the trouble 
to kill foxes. 

Lord Harrington can ride 12 st.; had he scaled 21 Ib. less than fate 
allotted him he would probably have made a big name for himself ‘‘ be- 
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tween the flags.” As things were it was not to be, but nevertheless he 
used to wear silk on occasions—on not a few occasions, indeed—and 
has won races after tussles with some of the best men of his period. 
More than once he has had to finish against Mr. E. P. Wilson, who 
is universally held by the best judges among his contemporaries to 
have been a horseman of the very first capacity. I have talked to 
several of the riders who distinguished themselves in the seventies and 
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eighties, and they all agree that E. P. Wilson was, if not unapproach- 
able, at least superlatively good. Once Lord Harrington was riding in 
a race and saw with the utmost satisfaction that at any rate he had 
effectually settled the always dangerous E. P., he fancied indeed 
that he was winning, was just beaten after a hard fight, and was 
beginning to derive some comfort from being so close up, when 
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By Sir Joshua Reynolds 


Wilson, who had trotted in last, entered the weighing-room and 
quietly said, ‘‘I object to the whole lot.” He had noted that the 
weights were all wrong on the card, had declared his own weight 
correctly to the clerk of the scales, and was speedily able to make 
good his contention. The stakes and a nice win at an outside price 
were the rewards of a little care. That it is always dangerous to 
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accept without question the weights as set down on a race card 
or in a paper many riders, owners, and managers of horses have 
found out to their cost, and on many race cards a notice is now 
printed to the effect that ‘‘the weights have been carefully calcu- 
lated, and are believed to be correct, but the management will not 
hold itself responsible for any inaccuracy.” Lord Harrington once 
created a surprise, unpleasant to his opponents, by landing a 20 to 1 
chance at Nottingham. Skelton, the steeplechase rider, who used 
to hunt with the South Notts, advised the purchase of this horse out 
of a selling race. It was no good for racing, Skelton said, but 
would make an excellent hunter; Lord Harrington, however, got 
the animal fit and beat his field. 

On Mrs. Sam Lord Harrington used to win. Rifler was another 
that, to employ the polite colloquialism, “attracted the attention 
of the judge ”—these “elegant ”’ phrases are often quaint—and there 
were others, The Count, Donovan, Irish Girl, Forio, Diana, etc., but 
as owner and rider he was never given to keeping records of his 
performances. Had he done so there would have been much to say 
about his exploits in various military tournaments. Lord Harrington 
has always been a great believer in the value of the Yeomanry as 
an arm of the service, and in order to improve horsemanship he origi- 
nated tent-pegging and other sports which were afterwards adopted 
in all directions. How proficient he himself was in these exercises 
is shown by the fact that he won at different times everything 
that was to be won at the Agricultural Hall—a notable achieve- 
ment, seeing that the pick of the regular and auxiliary forces were 
competing. 

Whilst I was actually engaged in writing this sketch the subject 
of it was made the recipient of a beautiful silver statuette, inscribed, 
‘“‘ Presented to the Earl of Harrington by the officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and men of the Earl of Chester’s Imperial Yeomanry 
on the termination of his command after 40 years’ service in the 
Regiment. 1866-1905.” 

The Earl has made a name afloat as ashore, yachting being one 
of his special hobbies. His taste lies mainly in the direction of 
small boats. On his election to the squadron in 1878 (then Lord 
Petersham), the Gazelle cutter, 47, was registered in his name, to be 
replaced four years later by the schooner Bessie, 138, The Gazelle, 
it may be noted, was the boat which, then the property of Sir John 
Burgoyne, brought over the Empress Eugenie. But when the 
Red Wing class was originated he entered into that, and has since 
tried to be instrumental in introducing the White Wings, more 
powerful and drier boats, having a higher freeboard. The chief 
pleasure of yachting he holds is to sail one’s own vessel, and he 
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has become a master of this art—as of whatever else he seriously 
undertakes. 

Of his principal home, Elvaston Castle, the pictures convey an 
idea. His London house is in Craig’s Court, Charing Cross, which 
at the present time seems a strange site for a mansion; but the 
neighbourhood has changed since the Stanhopes settled there. 
There are some superb examples of Sir Joshua Reynolds among the 
pictures, two of which Lord Harrington has very kindly allowed 
me to reproduce. On the subject of the portrait of Leicester Stan- 
hope he tells an amusing story. He permitted the picture to be 
exhibited at Burlington House a few years back, and naturally it 
was published in some of the illustrated papers. There it caught 
the eye of a resident in New York, who wrote to Lord Harrington 
to ask if he could and would be good enough to furnish some details 
with regard to the “‘ copy” which he had lent ? The American gentle- 
man was ‘particularly anxious for these, as he was fortunate 
enough,” he said, “‘to possess the original painting.” Not im- 
probably there are several other similar originals, all signed by 
Sir Joshua, in various not too authoritative American collections. 
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RACING 


BY A TRAINER 


I am requested to write an article on the racing of the day, to 
include any criticisms and suggestions that occur to me; and, though 
not an expert with the pen, I have undertaken to do the best I can. 
** Are you racing anywhere next week ?”’ I was asked the other 
day, and my fervent reply, “‘ No, thank goodness,” evidently astonished 
the inquirer. But it all depends upon whether you go racing for 
pleasure or on business, to amuse yourself and back winners if you 
can, or because you have to go. Naturally lovers of the sport who 
can please themselves about going or staying away do not understand 
how delightful it is to come in from morning exercise without the 
necessity of hurriedly pulling off one’s working clothes, rushing off 
to the station to catch a train, with the knowledge that when you 
get home in the evening a score and a half of things will be waiting 
to be done which you might have polished off comfortably and got 
off your mind altogether before lunch had your morning been free. 
It is a treat to stay away if one conscientiously can, but if a trainer 
has a horse running, it is essential that he should go and see it if by 
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any possibility he can do so, as he will want to watch just how it 
wins if it is lucky enough to do so, or how it is beaten if that is to be 
its fate. You may have a head lad whose opinion you can trust, 
especially when it is confirmed by some knowledgeable friend who has 
seen the race; but then again the head lad and the friend may differ, 
and there you are in a quandary. 

I do not find that I derive consistently accurate information 
from the published reports in the papers. A considerable amount 
of prejudice is often to be detected, or so it seems to me, and when 
one knows how often reporters are financially interested in different 
events, it is perhaps scarcely surprising that their accounts should 
not always be impartial. For one reason or another I have some- 
times thought it desirable to go down to the start instead of watching 
the finish of a race, important as it is that one should be there, and 
more than once when the field have got off on admirably even terms 
I have read that the start was a wretched one, and that the horses 
went off in a string: this is, of course, cruelly unjust to the starter, 
as not only the general public, but managers of race meetings and 
other functionaries who have the engaging of starters, are likely to 
read and be influenced by the mis-statement. It would be an ex- 
cellent thing if some representative of the Press were invariably to 
go down to the start and see just how the horses do get off, but I 
suppose the different papers represent so many different interests 
that this could not be done. I would also have one of the stewards 
at the barrier every time a race is run, as the fact of his being there 
to supervise matters would prevent some of the jockeys from keeping 
their horses on the move, and thereby undoing all their trainers have 
taught them. I read somewhere the other day that in the Colonies 
the starter has authority to fine jockeys on the spot, and that one 
result of this is that the riders seldom require warning or reproof. 
If we cannot have the steward at the start, though I don’t see why 
we should not, it would certainly be well if the starter’s authority 
were increased. 

I, personally, am a strong advocate for the walking-up start, 
and have never heard any reason given why the authorities do not 
at any rate allow it to be tried. Why cannot they permit certain 
races to be advertised with the statement that a walk-up start will be 
attempted ? We should then soon find out which was the better way. 
I am told that if the walk-up start were in vogue jockeys would be 
jumping off and going through the tapes, but for various reasons 
they would certainly try to avoid this. Amongst other things the 
tapes might pull the rider out of his saddle, and there are not a few 
horses that would let fly with their heels at their riders as they were 
falling. There may be reasons against the walking-up start which I 
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cannot see, but I do certainly think we might be allowed to try it, 
and if it fails the agitation for it will disappear. 

A constant annoyance from which trainers suffer is the ill- 
managed traffic of racehorses, more especially on the return journey 
from a meeting. Horses are often kept for hours at certain stations 
because you are told there are no slow trains to put them on. You 
see fast trains actually destined for the stations you wish to reach, but 
the officials tell you that these trains cannot carry horses. It is hard 
to understand why they should not do so. One or two trucks more 
or less could scarcely make much difference. The fares charged are 
certainly high enough, and a good racehorse is an animal of great 
value. This is one of the things which it had been hoped the Race- 
horse Owners’ Association would have managed for the general good 
of the sport, but I understand the Association is to be broken up. 
It would have done excellent service if judiciously conducted, but 
the chief necessity was to do nothing which would seem to interfere 
with the authority of the Jockey Club ; in some way or other an 
antagonistic feeling sprang up, and naturally the newer and weaker 
body went to the wall, No reasonable man wants in any way to 
weaken the authority of the Club. 

One of the chief troubles and annoyances of a trainer’s life is 
the difficulty of getting good jockeys to ride his horses, and even 
when he has been fortunate or seemed to be fortunate about this, 
it may happen that the good jockey rides a bad race. The best of 
them do so at times, and of the best there are very few. I think 
most trainers who have had a good many years’ experience of the 
Turf in one way or another will agree with me that the jockeys 
of the present day are not such good riders as their predecessors were. 
I do not quite like saying this, because it is too much the custom to 
run down the present and make much of the past; but I am so con- 
vinced of it that I cannot leave it out. How seldom you see a 
jockey balance his horse for one final run, and how often you notice 
him finishing with a looserein! Whena person has a bet on a race, 
and it comes to a close finish, as a rule he hardly notices howa 
jockey is handling his horse. The backer is looking at the winning 
post with one eye and at his horse with the other, fervently hoping 
that the animal will get there first; but if you do not have a bet and 
really study the performances of the jockeys, watch what they are 
doing with their reins, where their whips are and what they are 
doing with them, you will come to the conclusion that owners 
very often pay large sums of money for very indifferent per- 
formances. Nothing is more annoying, when you know your 
horse should have won, that he is as fit as he possibly could be— 
after perhaps something has gone wrong with him and you have got 
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him right after much patience and anxiety—than to see the race 
thrown away by bad riding, especially if you are training for an 
owner who does not understand racing, and who will very likely be 
apt to think that the jockey rode an excellent race but was beaten 
because his mount was either not quite ready or perhaps a bit over- 
done. If some of the old departed jockeys are able to look down 
upon what is going on, they must have many moments of amusement, 
and must often wonder how some of their successors ever contrive to 
catch the judge’s eye. 

I am sometimes asked whether I bet. I certainly do, and so I 
believe do all my brethren. Some of them say they don't, but I am 
strongly inclined to fancy that they—let us say, forget what they 
were doing the day before yesterday, or do not remember the nice 
little wager that came off (if it didn’t go down) last week. I see 
no reason why they should not bet if they think they have anything 
like a reasonable chance of winning, and of this they should be 
judges, though we all of us make melancholy mistakes at times. 
There are some trainers who ask their patrons kindly to put them 
on a fiver, and the owner will tell you quite seriously that his trainer 
is having a fiver on, which is a big bet for him. In most cases I am 
afraid this is not in the least true, the fiver with the owner is only a 
drop in the ocean compared with the hundred or two which some 
friend has arranged to get on. In alarge proportion of races several 
animals are fancied and consequently backed; it therefore stands 
to reason that more people lose than win; still, I think that a trainer 
should come out with a good balance on the right side if he would 
stick to horses in his own stable and have the resolution not to bet, 
or at least only to have a trifle on, unless he can get a fair price. 
By a fair price I mean that you want to average at least 4 to1. If 
you cannot get such odds, a few sovereigns should content you, or 
at least if they do not content, you will be wise to put up with it. 
If your money is on starting price you naturally cannot help it 
coming back to the course, and you must take what you can get. 

I often wonder if fewer favourites win now with the gate than 
used to win formerly with the flag; and the reason for this wonder 
is that the chief opponents of the gate always seem to be what are 
called the ‘‘heads.’”’ When races were started with the flag, the 
starts were, to a great extent, in the hands of certain jockeys, and 
the boys usually had very little chance. Of course the heads had 
their favourite jockeys and did well by following them ; now the boy 
is very likely a bit quicker than his elders, and is away from the gate 
like a flash. I have seen on the training-ground grown-up jockeys 
ducking their heads as the tapes flew up ; caution comes with years : 
but most of the boys don’t care a hang for the tapes, and think of 
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nothing but getting away. I do not believe that one single trainer 
would wish to revert to the old system of starting. Riding a flat- 
race requires a vast deal more nerve than is generally imagined. 
I remember a steeplechase jockey who had the highest reputation 
for courage, and who also rode a considerable number of winners on 
the flat, talking to me about this, and saying what a desperate busi- 
ness it was coming round Tattenham Corner at top speed right in 
the heels of another horse, and endeavouring to get out of an appa- 
rently impossible mess. It is in such cases as these that nerve and 
resource are required. You often hear people say: ‘‘ Oh, I can’t 
stand So-and-so on the Epsom course!” and there are no doubt 
jockeys who hate it and other courses where the turns are awkward. 
This is one of the things owner and trainer have to put up with. 
A good deal of foul riding goes on in races, moreover, at a time 
when it is difficult to detect—namely, soon after the horses are off. 
A good bump will often sour an animal and do a great deal to 
destroy his chance; but the offence is very difficult to bring home to 
the culprits, and though some of them object, and strong language 
is not seldom used in the weighing-room when they come in, as a 
rule jockeys do not like to give their brethren away. 

Of all people connected with the Turf jockeys have the best of it, 
and are, I think as a rule, much over paid. Besides their winning 
fee they always expect a present, and it comes very hard on the 
small owner when he has to shell out and has not backed his animal. 
The consequence of a boy making a large income is often the 
ailment known as ‘‘ Swollen Head.” I observed only the other day 
Sloan frankly stated that his downfall was due to this. If jockeys 
made less money swollen heads would not be so prevalent. Money 
easily made is readily spent, and extravagant living is not conducive 
to the preservation of nerve. The Press, too, does a great deal of 
mischief by quoting jockeys’ opinions as if they were inspirations 
of the most invaluable character, and it really is not surprising 
that the less level-headed of the riders do get to fancy themselves 
inordinately. Unfounded statements in the Press, such as are 
frequently published, also do a considerable amount of mischief. 

Not long ago a horse I trained won a small selling race at a 
certain meeting. I knew very little about the opposition. My 
animal was moderate, and I recommended the owner not to have 
more than a pony on each way. The horse won, and much to his 
annoyance, still more to mine, it was reported that ‘‘the stable 
had brought off a well-managed starting-price job.” Besides the 
owner’s £50 the stable money amounted to {10 each way; but I 
suppose the owner imagined that the papers must be right and I and 
my friends had had a real good race, the price we got being all the 
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longer in consequence of the smallness of his stake, and because he 
would naturally tell his friends that I didn’t fancy the horse much 
and had advised him to have so little on. The only thing I know 
is that this owner did not send me his yearlings that autumn. 

You sometimes hear a man spoken of as a “ clever trainer,” the 
compliment implied being of a rather doubtful character, for it does 
not mean that he is clever in getting his horses fit, but that by 
familiar deceptions he is able to get them into handicaps at less 
than their proper weight, or so to disguise their merit that when they 
come out in weight-for-age races they are not supposed to be so good 
as they really are. I have no ambition to be called clever too often. 
What a trainer chiefly requires is brains. I have known excellent 
head men who have left their masters and taken over the responsi- 
bility of training on their own account. Somehow they do not seem 
to be so successful as they were when they had the master brain 
overlooking their work, and I think this will account for the good 
results obtained by many of the amateur trainers of the present 
day, who, if they get hold of the right article, can turn it to quite as 
good an account as the so-called professional trainer. 

I think we all recognise the good work that is being done by 
the triumvirate of handicappers; indeed, those who are not satisfied 
with the conscientious way in which these gentlemen adjust the 
weights must be difficult to please, unless of course they are only 
pleased by mistakes or concessions in their favour. Naturally, 
mistakes will occur, and there are few of us who do not complain 
at times; but on the whole the handicappers are worthy of sincere 
praise. I do not think that the business should ever be left entirely 
to one man. He may at times, of course, turn out an unimpeach- 
able handicap, but he is apt to be misled, to get it into his head that 
certain horses are better than they really are, and vice versd. He 
may also have an invincible suspicion about the horses of certain 
owners and trainers which is not well founded. We would not 
have him guileless and unsuspicious; for those trainers whose horses 
are not run out, and are indeed merely started with a view to being 
let in to some approaching race on lenient terms, are the greatest 
enemies of those of us who play no tricks with animals we send out. 
I do not think that the chief handicaps were ever so well made as 
they are at present, and this is doubtless because the three talk it 
out among themselves, and so usually arrive at just estimates. 

If you are in a good humour on a racecourse the touts, and 
particularly I mean the gentlemen-touts, will much amuse you; if 
you are worried about anything, as you so frequently are, it is 
sometimes hard not to be irritated by some of these artless seekers 
after information. They never reflect that your first duty is to your 
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owner, that you are bound to enable him to get as good a price as 
possible, and also perhaps that if you have not backed the horse 
yourself you are not anxious that the tout should get the best of the 
prices for himself and friends. You know that if you were to tell 
him you fancy the horse he in turn will confide the secret to his 
friends, who will then in turn confide it to theirs; for there are 
many men who like to let it be supposed that they are ‘‘in the 
know ”’ and have means of getting information “ straight from the 
stable.” It adds to their importance and gratifies their self-conceit. 

A person you know very slightly will come up in the most 
effusive fashion, inquire almost anxiously how you are, perhaps 
affably take your arm, and proceed to suggest, “‘ I suppose yours will 
win?” You reply that you hope so, an answer which of course 
does not in the least satisfy him—and you were not sanguine enough 
to suppose that it would. He will then inquire what you are afraid 
of; you say that there are several that might beat you, and he pro- 
ceeds to question you as to what they are, what you have heard 
about them, from whom you heard it, whether their judgment is 
good, if you intend to back the horse yourself, if you think it worth 
saving on one or more of the others, and if so which? Having got 
rid of this bore, after submitting to a prolonged cross-examination, 
you turn away with a sigh of relief to be tackled by another who 
proceeds to put you through the same catechism. 

Some ladies, too, are worse than men. I was amused at a story 
I heard the other day of two energetic female touts. Mrs. Smith 
went to Mrs. Brown and begged her to make haste to find Mrs. Jack 
Jones, whom Mrs. Brown knew. Mrs. Smith had heard that 
Mr. Jack Jones’s horse wasa good thing for the next race, and it was 
obviously necessary to get information from the wife. Mrs. Brown, 
after an arduous search, came across her. ‘‘ They all tell me that 
your horse is quite certain to win,” she said. ‘‘Oh, do they 
really? I’mso glad. Jack will be pleased!’ Mrs. Jack replied. 
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THE TRAINING OF CHAUFFEURS 
BY R. W. H. KANE 


At this period of progress, when motor cars are coming into use more 
and more, and the demand for chauffeurs is continually increasing, 
the subject of training is naturally growing more important every 
day. The greatest difficulty is sometimes experienced in getting a 
sound, trustworthy chauffeur who is a good servant as well as a driver, 
and the writer has gone very thoroughly into the question, first as 
to what class of men mike the best drivers, and secondly the best 
method to teach them to drive and look after a car properly. 

The material one has to deal with is very varied, and includes 
mechanics from the shop, coachmen, grooms, indoor servants, time- 
expired soldiers and sailors, clerks and other classes, and one gets to 
know almost at once which man will make the best driver, though 
curiously enough it is very often one who picks up the mechanical 
details of the car quickly who is slow in learning to drive, and vice 
versa. 

We will now take each class separately, and analyse the qualities 
of each for becoming a good driver. We will take the mechanics 
from the shop first, as naturally one’s thoughts turn to them to look 
after machinery. These men ought to make good drivers, in that 
they have more regard for their engines, &c., than others without 
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any mechanical knowledge; but their fault lies in being too inde- 
pendent, and the writer has usually found that the best fitters are 
untidy and dirty, and have no idea of keeping the body work of their 
car clean and in good order. Coachmen, whom we will take next, un- 
less they are fairly young are as a rule too set in their ideas, and too 
fond of horses and their ways, to make good chauffeurs. They are 
generally very slow in learning the intricacies of the motor, though 
with time and patience they turn out all right if they give their minds 
to it, and are not too dense or proud to learn. Grooms, on the other 
hand, usually make really good drivers, as they are, I find, willing to 
work ; they perceive that there is more chance of getting on than in 
the stable; and, being young, like the idea of flitting about the 
country and seeing more of the world. Soldiers and sailors make 
excellent men, and are very easy to teach, as they have been used to 
doing as they are told without asking the reason, and are very keen 
to take advantage of every opportunity to learn to know a car 
thoroughly while they are going through their course. Indoor ser- 
vants may or may not turn out well. Asarule they have not suf- 
ficient brains and education to understand things quickly. Clerks 
are also rather doubtful quantities; the great drawback these men 
have to contend with is that they have never been in private service, 
and therefore are not used to the habits of their masters. To sum- 
marise, mechanics make the best drivers, but not necessarily the best 
servants; grooms make excellent servants and fair drivers; but the 
writer certainly finds that soldiers and sailors, especially those who 
have been officers’ servants, will probably turn out best of all, with 
plenty of nerve and a good knowledge of how to look after their car. 
Of course I wish it to be clearly understood that these remarks only 
apply generally: exceptions occur in everything, and a sensible man 
from any class may make an admirable driver after he has been pro- 
perly trained. 

We will now go on to the main subject of this article—t.e., the 
training of the chauffeur—and discuss the numerous methods whereby 
aman may acquire the necessary knowledge of how to drive and 
look after a car. The driving, provided everything goes well, is not 
a difficult matter, though a man needs a lot of practice before he 
can get on a strange car and control it really well. The great 
thing to teach men is the mechanism of the machine, and the writer 
is strongly ofopinion that a man must understand the works of a 
car thoroughly before he begins to drive, so that he may know what 
he is doing. The best way undoubtedly for a man to learn all about 
cars is for him to work in a garage for some time; by seeing repairs 
and adjustments being done he gradually learns all the troubles that 
may happen, and how to put these troubles right. This naturally 
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takes time, and very few men have the leisure or money to spare to 
do this, as of course they are not worth a great deal to their employer 
while they are learning. A garage or repairing shop is far better 
than a manufactory, as at a garage a man sees all classes of cars of 
different types and makes, while at the works he will only see the 
actual cars that are manufactured there, and unless he is extremely 
lucky and has some testing to do he may never learn very much 
that will be of real use to him as a driver. The other way to learn 
is to go to one of the motor instruction schools, where a speciality 
is made of teaching a man the mechanism of a car and how to drive 
in a period varying from three weeks to three months; and here 
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again a difficulty crops up—t.e., which is the school where he will get 
the most practical and useful knowledge? I think that the best 
teaching school is where the following requisites are embodied :— 

1. It must be controlled by a qualified engineer who has been 
right through the mill from start to finish, and who is a thoroughly 
practical man, with a good knowledge of all the leading makes, and 
with a wide and varied experience of road troubles and difficulties. 
It must be personally supervised by him, and he must be in actual 
contact with the pupils, see for himself how they are getting on, and 
help them with the knowledge he has gained by experience. 
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2. There must be a good staff of instructors who are essentially 
mechanics and not mere theorists, who thoroughly understand the 
subjects they are teaching, and who can speak well and know how 
to impart their knowledge to others. 

3- There must be a large and varied selection of all the different 
parts of a car, including examples of the specialities of different 
firms, and every opportunity and encouragement should be given to 
pupils to examine and thoroughly understand these parts. 

4. The cars which are kept for instruction in driving should be 
cars of standard make, and those which are not especially easy to 
drive ; and the pupils themselves should do all the necessary adjust- 
ments, getting them ready for the day’s work themselves. 

5- The tuition school should not be simply carried on for that 
purpose, but should be doing a good business in repairs of all classes, 
overhauls, &c., and the pupils should have every chance of assisting 
with repairs, though naturally the important work must be left to a 
good mechanic. 

The method of teaching which the writer considers the best is to 
start the day’s work with a lecture on some part of the car, this 
lecture not to last more than an hour, then to leave the pupil to find 
out for himself how the principle or piece of mechanism is applied 
on other cars in the garage, and for the rest of the day to take part 
in any work which is going on. Such important things as lubrica- 
tion and cooling should be explained very thoroughly, as more harm 
can be done to a car by neglecting these two things than by anything 
else. The ignition and carburation should also be described very 
fully, and the pupil should be taught to find out why an engine is 
not pulling well and how to make it right. Gears—differential, 
steering gear, clutch, transmission gear—should also be thoroughly 
understood ; but the most important things for a pupil to know com- 
prehensively are the parts, lack of attention to which will cause 
serious damage to the car, and let the owner in for big repair bills. 
Another necessary thing to teach a man is to know what is wrong 
by the way the car behaves, and to go immediately to the source of 
trouble without losing a lot of time. Tyres are also a very necessary 
subject, and being the most expensive part in the upkeep of the car, 
and the most usual source of road delays, a pupil should learn how 
to take off a cover and tube quickly without doing any damage, and 
how to make tyres wear well, the necessity for their being fully 
inflated being always insisted on. At the end of every week all that 
has been done during the week should be gone over, questions asked 
to see what the pupils have remembered, and the backward ones 
should have special trouble taken with them to make sure that they 
grasp all the essential points. 
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When a pupil is thoroughly grounded in all the details of the 
car’s mechanism and knows quite well what every lever and pedal on 
the machine is for, he should then begin his driving lessons, and 
continue them till he is able to drive well in traffic, to turn awkward 
corners, deal with hills, &c. The first car he should go out on need 
not necessarily be a first-rate one, in fact it is better not, as a pupil 
driving a valuable car is apt to get nervous and afraid to do things 
for fear of damaging the motor. The first thing to teach a man is 
to steer a straight course and to use his clutch, accelerator, and 
brake properly, and to avoid starting the car with a jerk or stopping 
it too suddenly. Then he should learn how to change gear properly, 
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and to know when to change, to listen carefully to his engine, and to 
help it as much as possible. When he has thoroughly mastered 
these things he should be taken through traffic, light at first, and 
gradually heavier, till he obtains some confidence, learns to know 
the width of his car, and acquires the knowledge of judging dis- 
tances, his own speed, and the speed of other vehicles ; he must also 
be taught to think of other users of the road, that the principle of 
give and take is the one to goon. As soon as a man gets to know 
his car, he thinks very often he can drive, and grows too confident. 
This is all very well if nothing out of the ordinary occurs, but if 
anything does he is usually at sea, and liable to do damage, so 
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that it is essential to insist that the pupil takes no risk, drives 
on the assumption that other vehicles wil] do unexpected things, 
and to see that he has the car properly in hand. A very de- 
sirable thing is to leave the management of the car entirely in 
the pupil’s hands, to let him do all the gear-changing, &c., and 
have the entire control, though the writer finds an extra pedal 
which will stop the car, and which is under the instructor’s care, 
a great help in emergencies, as it entirely removes the fear of doing 
damage to the car, or, more important still, to other people’s pro- 
perty. In addition, when an instructor knows he can stop the car 
if he wishes to, he is not likely to be nervous of a beginner, is able 
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to teach far better, and to give the pupil more scope than he other- 
wise would do. The chief points to be insisted on are :— 

(1) To start the car quietly without needlessly racing the 
engine, to change gears quietly and quickly, and to know when to 
change gear. 

(2) To make a point of slowing down at cross roads and turn- 
ings, and not to take unnecessary risks. 

(3) To wait till he has a clear course before iain over to 
the wrong side of a busy street, and to give ample warning of his 
intentions to other users of the road. 
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(4) To take advantage of openings in traffic, and to drive as 
much on the high gear as possible without necessarily going fast, 
but without straining his engine. 

(5) To keep on his right side of the road and religiously to 
conform to rules of the road and police. 

The proprietor of the training school should see personally 
how each man drives, and if possible not allow any one to leave till 
he is thoroughly competent, able to drive well, and not give 
the impression that the car was getting away from him all the 
time. 

Before we finish I should like to say a few words about the 
system recently started by the Royal Automobile Club of holding 
frequent examinations, and granting driving certificates to com- 
petent men. The good motor school welcomed this very heartily, 
as it gave it a chance of proving that the men they turned out were 
sound drivers; and the best driving school is the one whose tuition 
enables a pupil to pass the Club test on the completion of his 
course. I know only too well what numerous frauds there have 
been in this teaching , rofession, and the impression which unfor- 
tunately exists in the minds of most owners, that a man who has 
simply been through a course is a danger both to the occupants of 
the car and other users of the road. Until these examinations were 
started, a motor school had no opportunity of proving itself to be a 
genuine and trustworthy concern. The examinations are by no 
means easy, and an owner can rest quite assured that any one who 
holds the certificate is a man of good character, and a careful and 
efficient driver. A man who has been in private service, who goes 
to a motor school, learns the mechanism and how to drive a car, 
and who holds the Club certificate, need have no fear of not getting 
a good situation and being able to keep it. 
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STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 
XXIX.—THE SNAKE OF FIRE 
BY J. L. HORNIBROOK 


THE great cahon near which we were camped was lurid with the 
reflection of flames. Across the open, not more than a hundred 
yards away, the underbrush was blazing furiously, the devouring 
flames sweeping along with a crackle and roar that was well-nigh 
appalling. 

It was in New Mexico, a good many years ago; away back in 
the early seventies, as a matter of fact. We were a small party of 
young Englishmen, only three in number, with the usual retinue of 
mules and Mexican Indians, bound on a sporting expedition into 
the interior. How the fire had originated was a mystery, for this 
was a lonely spot, entirely uninhabited. My companions, Shaylor 
and MacKenzie, had some previous knowledge of the country, but 
neither could assign a cause for the outbreak or give any explanation 
of the matter. 

“It’s odd,” Shaylor said, as we watched the sea of flame. ‘I 
cannot understand it. It could not have been caused by a neglected 
camp fire, for there’s not a soul but ourselves for miles around—not 
even a stray Indian, I fancy. In that case I don’t see——”’ 

** Perhaps it was the culebra de lumbre, seniors.” 

The interruption came from the background, where the Indians 
were squatted. All three of us turned in that direction. It was old 
Miguel, our guide and principal attendant, who had spoken. 
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“The snake of fire?’ I questioned in astonishment, for I had 
never heard of such a thing before. ‘ What is that, Miguel ?” 

The old Indian appeared reluctant to speak. He sat with his 
knees drawn up to his chin, his bony hands clasped around his 
shins, while his black hair fell in a tangled mass on his shoulders, 
framing a wrinkled, copper-coloured face. He was an old man, as I 
have said; but how old exactly nobody could tell, not even himself. 
It is certain, however, that he had been acquainted with the wilds 
of Mexico before the eldest of those squatted around him was born. 

‘‘ The senor has never heard of the culebra de lumbre ?” he said, 
in answer to my question. 

‘* No,” I answered, scenting one of the many curious Mexican 
legends, as I imagined it must be. ‘‘ Tell us about it, Miguel. We 
all want to hear the story.” 

‘Ah, sefior,” the old Indian broke out, ‘‘it has been the 
curse of the land, the terrible culebra de lumbre; but the curse is 
passing away. Each year the number of these reptiles grows less. 
Soon they will die out altogether. When 1 was a boy they were 
plentiful. Many atime I have seen them, out in the grasses there, 
these fearful serpents that glow like fire and shoot out flame with 
their breath.” 

‘Shoot out flame!” I said. ‘Surely, Miguel, that is a little 
too much to expect us to believe.” 

‘** The sefior doubts it?” he replied, with a flash of his coal- 
black eyes. ‘‘Then let him look at this.” He pushed back the 
tangled hair from his forehead, exhibiting a scar which had un- 
doubtedly been caused by a severe burn. ‘‘ That is the mark of the 
snake of fire,” he said, in his grave, impressive manner, as he 
allowed the hair to fall back into its place. 

We looked at each other, we three young fellows, scarcely 
knowing what to think. Little as we were disposed to credit this 
. story of the snake of fire, there was something in the way the old 
Mexican spoke, in the mark of the burn on his forehead, which 
impressed us a good deal. 

** How did you come by that scar ?”’ Shaylor asked, turning to 
Miguel again. 

“It was years ago, many years ago,” the Indian answered. 
*‘T was riding down this very cafion with some of my companions. 
We had a dog with us—a large, fierce dog that had killed many 
wild cats and coyotes in single fight. He was afraid of nothing, 
that dog. He was running on ahead of us when suddenly I heard 
him yelp, saw him spring into the air, and fall over sideways. He 
lay quite still. It was strange, I thought. He could not have been 
bitten by a rattlesnake, because they do not cause instant death. 
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I rode quickly on, dismounted, and laid my hand on the dog. He 
was limp and lifeless. 

** As I rose up I was conscious of a peculiar and sickening smell 
all around the spot. It was so overpowering that I became faint 
and dizzy, and my strength seemed to be leaving me. Then, sud- 
denly, I saw in the grass a few feet away what appeared to be a 
streak of fire. With a great effort I vaulted on my pony. Just as I 
got on its back the streak of fire sprang through the air towards me. 
Instantly my pony commenced to rear and snort with terror. 
Looking down I saw twined around one of its forelegs a large 
specimen of the terrible culebra de lumbre—the snake of fire! My 
terror was great, sefiores ; but I had little time to think. The pony 
plunged forward and I was thrown to the ground. As I touched 
the earth a blinding flash appeared before my eyes, and I felt a 
sensation as if a burning brand had been thrust into my face. Then 
my senses left me. 

“It was many hours later when I awoke. My companions were 
standing around me. They had seen me thrown, and rode quickly 
up. They caught sight of the streak of fire disappearing through 
the grass, and knew I had been scorched by the deadly breath of the 
culebra de lumbre. Luckily for me the flame did not strike me in a 
vital part, and after a time they succeeded in restoring me fully. 
Then we examined the pony. Where the snake had twined itself 
around the creature’s leg the flesh had been burnt away and the 
bone was exposed. That is the story, sefiores. Believe it or not, as 
you think fit.” 

Miguel relapsed into his usual grave silence, but we were by no 
means done with him yet. Legend or otherwise, this weird story of 
his interested us greatly. We questioned him each in turn, and 
succeeded in drawing further information from him regarding the 
snake of fire. 

These luminous serpents, he told us, were more dreaded by the ° 
Mexicans than the rattlesnake itself. When full-grown the reptile 
measured some ten or twelve feet, and was wonderfully quick in all 
its movements. In colour it was bright scarlet; and from its skin, 
when enraged, a yellowish glow seemed to be diffused, while long, 
lightning-like streaks of flame shot from its mouth. This fiery 
breath meant death to any human being whom it struck in a 
vital part. 

Many people, Miguel further declared, had been scorched by 
the flame, and in nearly every instance with instantly fatal results. 
Moreover, when the reptile writhed its way along the ground it left a 
scorched trail behind it, and the flame from its mouth frequently set 
the herbage on fire. To this cause Miguel attributed the brush fire 
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which was raging at present, as well as many other such fires on 
mountain and plain, the origin of which appeared a mystery. 

When we had listened to all he had to tell us (and he mentioned 
several other occasions upon which he had seen the snake of fire), we 
continued to discuss the matter among ourselves. 

‘A queer story,” remarked Shaylor. ‘‘I wonder if there is any 
truth in it, or if it is purely the outcome of the old fellow’s vivid 
imagination.” 

“TI don’t know,” replied MacKenzie, doubtfully. ‘‘ I have heard 
something of the same kind of yarn before, though I took it to be 
merely a native legend. There is no doubt, however, that some such 
fiery serpent existed in the days of the ancient Mexicans, for many 
of the rocks in the interior bear rude representations of the reptile. 
I have seen them myself.” ‘ 

“Tn that case,” I said, ‘‘ Miguel’s story may have more foun- 
dation than we are inclined to believe. These Mexican stone-pictures 
are generally records of fact, which would tend to show that the 
snake of fire was known to the ancient inhabitants. Whether it exists 
at the present day is another question.” 

‘If these serpents were here in olden times, there is no reason 
why they should not be here still,” returned MacKenzie. ‘ Miguel 
says they are dying out. I wonder if there are any left?” 

We put the question to our guide, but he shook his head 
doubtfully. He could not tell, he said. It was a long time since 
he had seen one. He appeared reluctant to discuss the matter 
further, for the fear of the terrible and mysterious culebra de lumbre 
was evidently very real to him. 

“Well,” said Shaylor, “‘it would be a rare sight to see one of 
these flaming fiery serpents, as one might call them; that is, of 
course, at a safe distance.” 

Our talk ended at this point, and we lay down for the night. 
The strange story we had heard dimly haunted my brain as I 
dropped off to sleep, and I am not sure that I did not dream of 
snakes of fire. 

Next morning we were up early and continued our journey. 
Our way lay through the cafion before us, and Miguel pointed out 
to us the identical spot where he had the encounter with the snake 
of fire. He gave such precise details, and spoke with such quiet 
impressiveness, that it was almost impossible to doubt him. Yet the 
story, if true, was certainly a most extraordinary one. 

Our attention, however, was soon diverted in another direction. 
As we emerged from the cafion a fine tract of wooded country opened 
before us, and here we had our first real taste of sport. The place 
abounded with game of all sorts. We had not proceeded far 
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when something flashed across our path, with a grunt like that of 
a hog. 

“A peccary !” cried Shaylor, swinging his rifle round. 

“Wait!” said Miguel. ‘‘ There are others.” 

We concealed ourselves behind the bushes, and waited. Soon 
we heard low grunts, and a small herd of peccaries appeared in sight, 
grubbing as they came. We fired right into them, bowling over 
three. The rest were off like a shot, scattering in all directions. 
Pheasants were as plentiful as in an English park. Shaylor brought 
down the first one, which dropped some little distance away. He 
dismounted and advanced leisurely to pick it up, but before he could 
reach the spot a tiger-cat bounded out, pounced upon the bird, and 
carried it off under his very nose. We added to our bag a number 
of flying squirrels, a black iguana, and a curious, ungainly creature 
known as thealligator tortoise. In the open we sighted some Mexican 
black-tailed deer, a good dozen or so, and worked cautiously 
round to get to windward of them. We were here followed by a 
number of coyotes, which skulked along behind us, stopping when 
we stopped, and sitting quietly on their haunches until we moved 
forward again. These coyotes always follow hunters in this way, 
and if a deer is killed they rush in and devour what is left of the 
carcase ; if badly wounded, they pursue it in a body and pull it down. 
On this occasion, however, they were doomed to disappointment, 
for we were unable to get within range of the quarry. 

Before halting at mid-day we killed a black sugar-cane snake, 
and this brought the conversation round again to the snake of fire. 
We questioned Miguel further on the subject. He informed us that 
the dreaded reptile was not always to be found on the ground. 
Once he had seen its scarlet body stretched along the bough of a 
tree, its brilliant colouring causing it to be visible from a distance. 
On another occasion, while pushing through a thick patch of chap- 
paral, he had caught sight of it gliding over the top of the dense 
brush. It was at night-time, however, he told us, that its appear- 
ance was so terrible. Then it gave forth its yellowish glow, while 
at intervals a scorching flame shot from its mouth. 

Of the three of us, Shaylor was the one who seemed most in- 
clined to pooh-pooh the idea, if not to ridicule it altogether. ‘‘ These 
Mexican Indians have powerful imaginations,” he remarked, aside. 
‘**Oid Miguel must certainly think us very gullible. For myself I’ll 
believe in the existence of this fiery serpent when I see it.” 

We rode far that day, and at nightfall pitched our camp near a 
low hill. We had selected an open space, clear of bush or shrub ; 
but further off the brush was thick all round us, while above it rose 
the Mexican oak and other stately trees. In the centre of this 
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space we lit our fire; and Miguel, who was our cook, set about - 
preparing supper. 

While we sat and watched him, waiting like hungry men until 
the meal was ready, Shaylor glanced round towards the brush and 
up at the dark, silent trees. ‘‘ This looks a likely place for your 
culebra de lumbre, Miguel,” he said, with a slight laugh. 

‘“‘ The senor should not mock,” returned the Mexican, gravely, 
and went on with his cooking. 

Shaylor laughed again; but presently he became intent upon 
the preparations for supper, and the subject was dropped. 

It was just then, when Miguel was about to lay the meal before 
us, that I fancied I caught a slight rustling sound amongst the 
underbrush. I looked round and saw a cottontail rabbit bolt out 
into the opening. The creature dodged about in the most curious 
manner. It seemed perfectly bewildered by fear, hardly knowing 
which way to turn. It ran hither and thither, darting forward, 
scurrying back again, and apparently quite heedless of our presence. 
Finally, in its confusion, it made a bolt for the spot whence it had 
emerged. 

What happened next occurred with the quickness of a flash; 
and was so sudden, so startling, that it was all over before I could 
realise it. I can only relate exactly what passed before my eyes. 
Just as the rabbit reached the edge of the brush, I saw something 
like a streak of fire shoot along the ground. There was a squeal 
from the cottontail, a yellowish flash, and the fiery streak was 
gone again in an instant. The Mexicans, who had seen it also, 
raised a howl of terror. 

‘©The culebra de lumbre ! The culebra de lumbre ! ” they cried. 

Shaylor, whose back was turned towards the spot, started up 
when he heard the cry. ‘‘ What? Where?” he exclaimed, looking 
quickly round. ‘‘I did not notice anything. Where was it?” 

One of the Mexicans pointed a trembling finger in the direction, 
but there was nothing to be seen by this time. The brush, below 
and above, was dark as pitch. 

‘* Pooh!” said Shaylor, turning to me. ‘‘ This is another of 
their fairy tales. They have heard so much talk of their wonderful 
culebra to-day that they imagine they see it everywhere.” 

‘“No,” I answered. ‘‘ You are wrong this time, at any rate. I 
saw it distinctly myself.” 

“You did!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ What was it like; then ?” 

“Exactly what Miguel described: like a streak of fire shooting 
along the ground.” 

He stood for a moment gazing across towards the brush, as yet 
plainly only half convinced. ‘I'd like to catch a glimpse of it,’”’ he 
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said. ‘It may be hanging around somewhere still. I’ll go and 
have a look.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind,” I interposed. 

He laughed, and before I could rise to restrain him, strode 
away in the direction of the brush. He was young, younger than 
either MacKenzie or myself, and foolhardy into the bargain. 

“Come back, Shaylor!’’I called out after him. ‘ Don’t bea 
fool. You may meet your death.” 

“It’s all right,’’ he shouted back; ‘‘ I'll take care.” 

I had risen to my feet, and stood there hesitating, scarcely 
knowing what to do. I felt half inclined to follow and drag him 
back by main force; but he had already reached the edge of the 
brush, and was craning his neck to peer into it. 

He remained standing awhile in that position, moving his head 
up and down and from side to side. Then, as he evidently could see 
nothing, he pushed his way in among the brush, and for a moment 
or two we lost sight of him. The next second almost, while he was 
still hidden from sight, there came a terrible cry from the under- 
brush, a cry that told us something dreadful had happened. We 
ran to the spot, MacKenzie and myself. Paying little heed to our 
-own danger, we pushed into the brush, and soon came upon the 
unfortunate Shaylor. He was lying there in a heap, dead—stone 
dead ! 

Between us we carried him back to the fire, and proceeded to 
examine the body. Over the region of the heart the clothing was 
scorched and burnt, while the flesh beneath was seared as if witha 
hot iron. How to account for it, save on the ground that he had 
been struck by the terrible snake of fire, we knew not; but there 
was no doubt whatever in the minds of the Mexicans. They were 
firmly convinced he had met his fate in this way. 

That is the strange story I have to tell; and I can only add, in 
the words of old Miguel, the reader may believe it or not, as he 
thinks fit. 
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THE CROWD IN THE FINAL 


LADIES’ GOLF IN THE SPRING OF 1907 


BY MRS. R. BOYS 


YEAR by year the critics of ladies’ golf have had the pleasant task of 
recording steady, and at times remarkable, progress in the standard 
of play. But on this occasion to do so would not be compatible 
with truth. On the other hand, the reader must not fly to the 
opposite extreme and imagine there has been retrogression. It is 
merely that the standard of last year remains the standard of this. 

Probably it may be thought needless captiousness to cavil at 
the lack of progress when the excellence of last year’s standard is 
taken into consideration; but when there is no progress to record, 
golfers contemplate with alarm the much to be dreaded alternative 
of ‘‘ staleness,’’ and there have been innuendos and vague murmurs 
in the air that the play of some of the champions showed such 
symptoms. “‘ Staleness”’ may be caused by over-play, or, curiously 
enough, the same result may be achieved by its antithesis—want of 
practice. This year the cause lies in the latter, due very largely to 
the severity of the weather which interfered with golf. Even in the 
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Emerald Isle, golf did not reign paramount, other seasonable 
amusements frequently pushing it aside, while in England there 
were several consecutive weeks and many isolated days when golf, 
owing to the inclemency of the weather, was practically impossible. 

Under these circumstances it was extremely difficult for the 
many who were desirous of competing at Ranelagh to fulfil the 
terms of the necessary qualification and obtain a certified L.G.U. 
handicap. Many handicap managers, doubtful of the quality of the 
competitors’ form, stood on the letter of the rule and refused to certify 
their handicap until several scores had been returned. The early 
spring months were, therefore, devoted to assiduous practice, and to 
judge by the number who competed at Ranelagh—some 170—few 
who possessed a handicap of ‘15 or under” could have been 
debarred from attending. The prominent social features of Ranelagh 
this year were unquestionably the return of Mrs. Cuthell (Miss R. 
Adair) to the competitive arena after an absence of three years, and 
the arrival on the second day of the meeting of the two American 
players who had crossed the Atlantic to compete in the Open 
Championship. These ladies, Miss H. Curtis, the present United 
States champion, and her elder sister, Miss M. Curtis, not expecting 
to arrive in England in time for the Ranelagh meeting, had omitted 
to enter, and were in consequence unable to compete. The Misses 
Curtis, who had been travelling on the Continent, were surprised 
to find they were the sole golfing representatives of their country 
entering for the Open Championship, as they, together with many 
others, had heard that several prominent U.S.A. players would 
compete. 

The Ranelagh meeting is usually marked by the triumph of 
one scratch player. In 1905 Miss May Hezlet ‘‘ swept the board” ; 
in 1906 Miss B. Thompson—the champion of that year—emulated 
Miss Hezlet’s performance; and this year Miss Dorothy Campbell, 
the Scottish champion, returned two remarkably fine scores, and 
secured the Scratch prizes on both days. Her figures were 76 
the first day and 74 the second. The International Cup (score), 
which is competed for by teams of eight (only four scores being 
taken each day), was won by Scotland, Miss Dorothy Campbell’s 
-fine play being largely instrumental in the triumph of the Northern 
team. 

From Ranelagh 124 of the 179 players who had competed pro- 
ceeded next day to Barnehurst, where bright sunshine (which had 
unfortunately been absent from Ranelagh), a slight breeze, and 
links in perfect order all tended to enjoyment and good scoring. 
Barnehurst is proud to claim close association with Mrs. Cuthell, 
who, as Miss Rhona Adair, drove the first ball from the tee on the 
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opening day, and subsequently took part in an exhibition match 
with Miss A. Glover. It was therefore felt to be peculiarly appro- 
priate when the result of the day’s play showed Mrs. Cuthell at the 
head of the list with the fine total of 80. With this she secured 
the Scratch prize, and as an honorary member of the club, the 
“Boys” Gold Medal. Miss May Hezlet, for the third year in 
succession, won the driving prize with an excellent shot of 184 yards. 
Barnehurst did not bring this week of dissipation toan end. Walton 
Heath had arranged an open meeting for the Friday, and Miss Hezlet, 
Miss Dorothy Campbell, the two Misses Curtis, and some forty 
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others journeyed to this fine inland course fired with keen am- 
bition to establish a creditable record on these—to the majority 
of the scratch players—unexploited links. Their desire, alas! was 
not achieved. The weather could undoubtedly be held partially 
responsible, but, in addition, the strenuous exertions and mental 
strain of the past few days had also to be taken into account. 
Miss May Hez!et secured the Scratch prize with a card of 94— 
quite eight or ten points higher than the anticipated winning 
score. Some amusement was occasioned among the competitors 
by Braid’s idea of an approach competition. ‘‘A very elongated 
approach’ was the grumbling comment of those who endeavoured 
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to lay their balls within a small circle 100 yards distant from the tee 
and against the breeze. Mashies were useless, and all resorted to 
irons, but in spite of the noted skill of some of the performers, few 
succeeded in getting one of the three balls into the circle. Eventu- 
ally the Hampshire player, Miss Bloxsome, proved successful. 

Saturday saw the Irish contingent crossing the St. George’s 
Channel en route for Dollymount and the Irish Championship, while 
others, still unsatiated by the dissipation of the previous week, 
journeyed to Hesketh to compete for the Golfing Challenge Cup 
and L.G.U. Gold Medal. 

The most notable feature of the Irish Championship was the 
defeat of the holder, Miss M. Hezlet, by Miss J. Magill, a former 
champion. Miss Magill, however, unaccountably broke down before 
Mrs. Fitzgibbon, an ex-Canadian champion, who in her turn fell in 
the final before Miss Walker Leigh. The victory of this popular 
player was most deserved. Throughout the tournament she had 
been playing at the top of her form, a form which is second to 
none in style and power. 

The Irish Championship only preceded the open event at 
Newcastle by one week, and the interval was devoted to the Inter- 
national matches, which have become so popular a feature of ladies’ 
golf. 

Hitherto the necessary qualification of a player in an Inter- 
national team had been “‘ the nationality of the father’’—an admir- 
able condition. Unfortunately there were some important players 
whom this qualification sorely vexed. The Irish Champion, whose 
interests are entirely associated with the Emerald Isle, was not 
eligible to play for that country, while Miss Duncan, the Welsh 
Champion, was debarred from representing Wales. Undoubtedly it 
was an anomaly that the Irish and Welsh Champions could not 
play for their adopted countries, but nevertheless it is surely equally 
anomalous to claim nationality with a country on the score of birth 
or because one has lived in it for a portion of one’s life. 

However, the discontent with the existing qualification became 
rampant, and at the last council meeting of the L.G.U. Mrs. 
Willock-Pollen brought forward a proposal to add the following 
clause to the existing rule—‘ or twenty years’ residence in a country.” 
In the discussion which ensued, it was pointed out that in all 
probability this additional qualification would only prove the thin 
end of the wedge, and as soon as the twenty-year limit was found to 
debar a desirable player from representing a certain country, some- 
one would suggest substituting ten for twenty. But in spite of these 
wise warnings the resolution was carried with but little further 
opposition. 
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Scotland, the holder of the shield, was unfortunately minus the 
services of the champion, Miss D. Campbell, who had contracted a _ 
severe cold on her chest; and while the other competitors were 
assiduously practising or competing in the International matches, 
she was confined to bed. Wales, for the first time able to put a 
team in the field, made a gallant effort, but did not attain to any 
great success. Ireland, represented by a team of one champion, 
two ex-champions, two former runners-up, and Mrs. Durlacher and 
Miss V. Hezlet, proved irresistible, winning all three matches. 

Miss M. Hezlet’s prospects were not considered rosy by the 
majority, as she was undoubtedly “off.” Yet there were even then 
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wise prophets who murmured that if Miss Hezlet’s nerve was in 
subjection, they would have no anxiety about her play. Miss 
Dorothy Campbell, who had been first favourite, was deposed, it 
being sadly realised that a week in bed was not a suitable prelude to 
a golf championship. 

The Irish Champion, Miss Walker Leigh, had many supporters, 
while Miss B. Thompson’s hopes, it was thought, depended greatly 
on the weather, her slight figure being a severe handicap in a strong 
wind. Of the American Champion, Miss H. Curtis, or Miss M. 
Curtis winning, no one appeared seriously uneasy. Their own view 
was delightfully modest. ‘We haven’t a chance even when in 
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practice,” they declared, ‘‘ and we’re out of it now. Why, we haven’t 
played serious golf since the fall.” 

Miss H. Curtis, the champion, scoffed at the mere suggestion 
that she was the better of the two. 

“ Why, sister always beats me.” 

“How comes it, then, that you are the champion?” someone 
pertinently inquired. 

The reply was prompt and characteristic. 

“Why, sister was ill, and I just took the chance! ” 

Miss M. Curtis was considered the finer player at Cromer in 
1905. She was runner-up in the American Championships of 1900 
and 1905, and in the semi-final in 1901. Her long game was 
immensely admired in 1905, her length being described as ‘“‘ pheno- 
menal.,”’ 

There is no doubt that in length the best American players are 
quite equal— if not superior—to our scratch players; but in the short 
game the Americans are very emphatic in declaring that they have 
much to learn. As one of them quaintly observed, ‘‘Say, you English 
make us look like 30 cents when we get near the green.” 

Monday, the 6th of May, dawned bright and still—a wonderful 
change from the tempestuous weather of the previous week. 

“A fine scoring day,” said the Pro., ‘‘and we should have 
an 85.” 

He was not disappointed. Mrs. Durlacher, playing faultless 
golf, returned a card of 85, Miss M. Hezlet and Mrs. Sumpter 
tying for second place with 86. 

Monday’s brightness was the only glimpse of sunshine accorded 
Newcastle links that week. The remainder of the week was given 
up to wild tempests of wind and scudding blizzards of rain. More 
unfortunate weather for golf could not have existed. Miss Campbell, 
after a most plucky fight, fell from pure physical exhaustion in the 
first heat. Indeed, as the week progressed, the survivors in many 
matches were not the best players, but the most robust. Slender 
figures, such as Miss B. Thompson and Miss Walker Leigh, could 
not retain their stance against the fierce gusts of wind. Each day 
the play deteriorated with but few exceptions. The greatest test of 
endurance was the match between Mrs. C. F. Richardson and 
Miss G. Robertson. It lasted three hours, and was taken to the 
23rd green before Mrs. Richardson won a record championship 
match. During practically the entire three hours rain fell inces- 
santly, accompanied by a gale of wind. The American Champion 
made a fine fight against Miss V. Hezlet, and though 4 down at the 
turn pulled off a win on the 1gth green; but in the afternoon, tired 
out by the storm and stress of the morning, she fell an easy victim 
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to Miss Titterton, while her sister also suffered defeat in the same 
heat, Miss M. Hezlet being her opponent. The two most interesting 
matches in the latter stage of the championship were those between 
Miss B. Thompson, champion 1905, and Miss Walker Leigh, the 
Irish Champion, and between Miss Walker Leigh (after her defeat of 
Miss Thompson) and Miss M. Hezlet, when, tired out by her previous 
match, the Irish Champion fell rather easily. 

On Friday evening Ireland had three representatives in the 
field, Miss M. and Miss F. Hezlet, and Miss Tynte, while Scotland 
had one in Miss H. Anderson. 

Next morning Miss Tynte, after a stiff fight, fell to Miss M. 
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Hezlet, while Miss Anderson proved an easier antagonist for 
Miss F. Hezlet. 

Naturally the interest of the spectators in the final was not so 
great as if the match had been between representatives of different 
families or nationalities. Few doubted that the elder sister would 
win, as, though Miss F. Hezlet is practically as fine a golfer, she lacks 
her sister’s experience. The match was, however, no runaway affair, 
and the spectators were treated to an exhibition of fine play. Miss 
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F. Hezlet, by no means affected by her nerve-provoking position, 
took the lead and turned 1 up. In this ding-dong manner the match 
continued, the admiration of the spectators being keenly roused by 
the pluck and tenacity of the younger player. But in the end 
experience told, and the elder sister drew gradually ahead, though 
the match did not end till the 17th green, Miss M. Hezlet winning 
by 2 up and 1 to play. 

Miss May Hezlet has now emulated Lady Margaret Scott’s 
triple win, and though no one will dispute that the latter is entitled 
to higher praise in having won three years in succession (1893, 1894, 
and 1895), Miss Hezlet’s victories—though not in succession—are 
in reality equally, if not more, meritorious. 

Lady Margaret Hamilton Russell would be the first to allow that 
the standard of play when she won from 1893 to 1895 was by no 
means as high as even the standard of play in 1899, the year of 
Miss Hezlet’s first victory. 

It is very perplexing to those who were at Newcastle to read 
the remarks of a well-known critic who was not present and who 
must have culled his inaccurate knowledge from a most untrust- 
worthy source. The view of those who filled the réle of competitor 
or the humbler one of spectator is that rarely if ever has there been 
a championship during which so many close matches were recorded. 
The view of the erring critic is that ‘‘ never in any competition any- 
where have I seen so many utterly one-sided games—games in which 
one of the parties had so obviously and completely cracked—as in 
the recent championship at Newcastle.” Of course there must be 
in all such tournaments competitors who have no qualification to be 
present, and when these foolish and vainglorious mortals meet the 
better-known players they naturally suffer the crushing defeat they 
have brought upon themselves; but players of repute meeting 
opponents of equal skill were not defeated by large margins. There 
were certainly one or two exceptions. One in particular—where 
Miss Titterton’s opponent, Miss H. Curtis, never gained a hole—was 
due to three definite causes: Miss Titterton’s phenomenal play; the 
exhaustion of the previous match, during which Miss H. Curtis had 
played the pluckiest uphill game of the tournament, pulling off a win 
against heavy odds; and the truly appalling character of the atmo- 
spherical conditions, which American players are not inured by 
practice to meet. 

Our captious critic argues that this apocryphal ‘‘ cracking-up ” 
would be explained by ‘‘a mere man psychologist”? as due to 
“temperament,” and he further opines that ‘‘ when a lady gets a 
little behind at the start she permits her game to go to the dogs 
straight away, and has no capacity whatever for pulling herself 
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together and facing a crisis. She has no nerve stamina: she is 
deficient in what always must be the first quality of a golfer.”’ We 
grieve at this display of gross ignorance on the part of a man and a 
well-known golfer, but though he is brave and signs his name at the 
foot of his feeble criticisms we will not pillory him by giving his 
name publicity. It has been the fortune of the writer to attend 
seven championships and to write critical articles on all, but she 
cannot recall more than—at the utmost—half a dozen occasions 
when players have, when a little behind, “ permitted their game 
to go to the dogs.” If there is one attribute more developed 
than any other in the average woman player, it is dogged deter- 
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mination to win, or, if that proves beyond her powers, to lose by 
as little as possible. Our critic allows that there are exceptions 
to this want of sticking power, and that of these Miss M. Hezlet 
is the most notable. Then he naively wonders ‘‘what Miss M. 
Hezlet really thinks about the majority of her rivals.” The 
champion’s views on her rivals are well known. They are generous 
to a fault. She emphatically denies that she is superior in any one 
point to Miss Walker Leigh, Miss D. Campbell, Miss E. C. Nevile, 
Miss B. Thompson, Mrs. Cuthell, or several others. It is Miss M. 
Hezlet’s uniform steadiness that is so remarkable, and her aptitude 
for seizing the psychological moment. A very sound golfer who 
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was present at Newcastle, in speaking of Miss Hezlet, said: ‘‘ She 
played splendid golf all through; the weather seemed to have no 
effect on her game, which goes to prove more than ever the soundness 
of her rnethod.” 
In the days of its youth the Ladies’ Golf Union jogged along 
quietly, managing its own affairs and slowly rolling up its membership 
in comparatively unheeded obscurity. But of late the criticisms of 
the Union and its systems of handicapping have been voluminous 
enough to fill a_ portly 
tome. 
The Ladies’ Golf 
Union has become a 
powerful organisation, 
and there are not want- 
ing wise men among the 
Egyptians who rise up 
and say, ‘‘ Why not have 
a men’s golf union and a 
universal system of handi- 
capping?” The idea is 
not pleasant to the old 
Tory golfers, and there 
are some among them 
who in the bitterness of 
their wrath with the 
malcontents cali the 
Ladies’ Golf Union to 
account for sins it has 
not committed merely as 
a relief to their feelings. 
We read in a weekly 
MISS D. CAMPBELL, SCOTTISH CHAMPION, contemporary a denun- 
OPEN BRONZE MEDALLIST 1904-5-6 ciation of the Union for 
a sin of commission in 
that a member has entered for an open meeting with a certified 
handicap of thirty, and club secretaries are warned to beware of 
competitors with Union handicaps. The critic has condemned in 
haste without knowledge of the Union rules, heedless of the fact 
that the sin he condemns is one of omission on the part of the 
competitor who has, contrary to the rules, entered without having 
her handicap certified by a Union handicap manager, and with a 
handicap of thirty, which is five points in excess of the Union 
limit in open competitions. 
Now, the Union system is extraordinarily simple; and though it 
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has been said by one of our male critics that “‘no golfer of any 
experience could possibly accept it as a measure of either the actual 
or relative strength of players,” the proofs of the success of the 
system grow in volume every year. The standard fixed by the 
Union, upon which all handicaps are based, is a “‘ par” set by a 
‘‘champion scratch player,” of whom there are eight—Mrs. Cuthell, 
Miss M. Hezlet, Miss M. Graham, Miss Dod, Miss D. Campbell, 
Miss A. Glover, Miss E. C. Nevile, and Miss B. Thompson. 
Practically all the important links of the affiliated clubs have been 
played over, and a “‘ par’ set by one of these ladies; but when that 
has not been possible the handicap manager for the district obtains 
the services of the best golfer in the neighbourhood, and prevails 
upon her to visit the links requiring revision and settle a ‘‘ par” in 
agreement with her preconceived knowledge of the play of one of the 
‘‘champion scratch players.” To assist her in this task she is told 
to reckon a hole under 140 yards as 3, under 260 yards as 4, and 
under 360 yards as 5. This includes two putts on each green, but 
of course the position of hazards and the run of the ball have to be 
taken into account. The “par” of the green having been settled, 
the handicaps are then given on the following system :—‘‘ The two 
best scores returned in medal play by each player are taken, the 
best score doubled, and the difference of the three from the ‘ par’ of 
the green is the player's handicap.” As for example :— 


Best score 75 
Repeated 75 
Next best 


Average 
Par of Green 


Player’s handicap 


The chief features the Union claims for its system are :—‘‘ That 
the handicap shall be some clue to a player’s form ; that there shall 
be no ‘plus,’ and no one shall be ‘scratch’ unless she has proved 
her right to the title; that a player receives the same handicap in 
every club to which she may belong; that as every player handicaps 
herself by the score she returns there can be no complaints about 
the handicap committee not recognising her merits.” 

There are now over 140 associated clubs in the Union, with an 
aggregate membership of over 6,000, and these are divided into 
sixteen groups, each group under a handicap manager. Members of 
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clubs in each district obtain their handicaps under the system already 
described. Once obtained, it is the duty of the handicap manager, 
assisted by the club secretary, to revise all medal scores returned by 
each member. Should any member desire to compete in an open 
meeting she must have her handicap certified by the manager, and 
if she has not returned ten medal scores within the previous twelve 
months, and the manager has reason to believe the member’s play 
has improved and has become superior to her handicap, the manager 
is justified by a rule of the Union in refusing to certify her handicap. 


MISS M. HEZLET BEING PRESENTED WITH THE REPLICA OF CHALLENGE CUP 
AND GOLD MEDAL BY LADY ANNESLEY 


By these safeguards, if properly adhered to by the managers and 
supported by club secretaries, no player can compete with a higher 
handicap than her play justifies. 

Now as to the success of the system. At an open meeting held 
recently at Formby in Lancashire, the winning score was 74 net, the 
second 75 net, while two other players tied at 77 net. The “par” 
of the links was 74. At the Lancashire Coronation Medal Com- 
petition (“ par” 84) the winner’s score was 83 net, and five others, 
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with handicaps of various grades, tied for second place with 84 net. 
In Yorkshire the Union method has been generally adopted as 
the sole handicap system. At an open meeting held in the county 
six months after the clubs had taken this step, three competitors 
tied for first place with handicaps of scratch, 13, and 24 respectively, 
while two others, with handicaps of g and 23, tied for the second 
place. 

The standardisation of handicaps is a matter which is now 
receiving much attention. Many and varied are the suggestions 
promulgated upon the basis on which to standardise, and the Union 
system, though frequently mentioned, is usually scoffingly dismissed 
as unsuitable. Yet surely even the most vehement scoffer must con- 
cede that the merit of a system lies in its success, and the most 
captious cannot deny the excellence of the results given above. 
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OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 


BY SIR HOME GORDON, BART. 


THE University Match is absolutely unique in the annals of cricket. 
Like the University Boat-race it interests thousands who barely 
know the difference between a bat and a ball or between the oars 
and the rowlocks. But, unlike the Boat-race, the annual cricket 
match forms a remarkable occasion for reunion. It has been called 
the clerical picnic, because to St. John’s Wood pilgrimate batches of 
country parsons, with their mothers, their sisters, their wives, and 
their daughters. Heartily do they foregather with one another, 
probably dine in batches, and over the port or the soda-water, as it may 
be, they exchange reminiscences, play over old games, recall what 
a capital chap old Brown of King’s was, now dead poor fellow— 
or what a roistering chum was Jones of Trinity—someone said 
last year he was marker in a saloon at ’Frisco. How the good 
old times are revived by the annual recurrence of Oxford and 
Cambridge ! 

As Shakespeare truly said, ‘‘the play’s the thing,” and in no 
match is the game more keen than when Oxford meets Cambridge. 
We all of us recollect dull games, but probably more brilliant 
achievements—considering the class of cricketers and the condi- 
tions—have been perpetrated in the University Match than in any 
other series of games. Some years ago in the Badminton Magazine 
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I dealt with the close finishes that have occurred, and therefore they 
need not now be touched upon. Nor is it necessary to dilate on 
the bond-fide amateurism which has always characterised the 
University contests. Some cricketers indeed have gone up solely 
with a view to obtaining their “ blue”! This was certainly the case 
with Sir Timothy O’Brien, and my personal impression—I have not 
had an opportunity of asking him—is that it was so likewise 
with Mr. Gilbert Jessop. 

Brilliant reputations have not seldom come to grief in the 
great match. Every cricketer fails at times: in the last thirty years 
here are some batting disasters when Oxford met Cambridge: 
Hon. Alfred Lyttelton 4 and 6, G. B. Studd 4 and 5, T. C. O’Brien 
o and o, J. H. Brain o and 1, F. G. J. Ford 4 and 8, 2 and 3, 
S. M. J. Woods (complete scores v. Oxford) 12, 7, 4, 3, 0, and 4 not 
out, but against that recollect in what memorable fashion he took 
thirty-six wickets for 8 runs apiece; K.S. Ranjitsinhji 9 and o, 
G. J. Mordaunt 1 and 5, 6 and 5, F. Mitchell 6 and 1, and 
F. H. B. Champain 0 and 6. These instances are quoted in no 
sense to disparage the great perpetrators, but to stiffen the backs of 
nervous cricketers representing their University for the first time. 
It is remarkable what a moral effect the match has on some tem- 
peraments ; there can be no harm in recalling how nervous Sir T. C. 
O’Brien was in his earliest match, or the deplorable timidity of that 
- man of otherwise iron nerve, K. S. Ranjitsinhji. There have been 
other cases by the score; these two masters of batting need only 
be cited. 

There have been thirty centuries chronicled in the University 
Match, fifteen to the credit of each colour, and only the late 
Mr. W. Yardley has twice scored the coveted three figures. Of the 
twenty-nine batsmen the foliowing have represented the Gentlemen 
v. Players at Lord’s: the late Mr. W. Yardley, Messrs. R. E. Foster 
(who has alone scored a double century for the amateurs), 
H. K. Foster, K. J. Key, G. B. Studd, W. H. Patterson, H. W- 
Bainbridge, C. B. Fry, and Lord George Scott. Of all the centuries 
Mr. C. B. Fry will be the first to admit his was the worst. He 
made his runs, but gave little suggestion that he would ever become 
the great bat we have since recognised. 

It may be asked which is the most brilliant innings ever played 
in the match. Those privileged to see them may have this pre- 
ference or that, but probably it is safe to say Mr. Meyrick Payne’s 
64 last year has never been surpassed. He hit the whole of the 
first 45 runs chronicled in the match in twenty minutes, and was 
only at the wicket halfan hour. The moral effect of such a display 
at the very outset of such a game is incalculable. Many a man has 
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been dismissed time after time for trying to knock the stuffing out of 
the ball, as the phrase goes; but to succeed in thus phenomenally 
doing so is an achievement memorable indeed under all the 
circumstances. To start the winning of a game at the very opening 
has a distinctly demoralising effect on the opponents. Perhaps I 
may be permitted one personal anecdote to relate how I was the 
obscure agent in assisting the discovery of Mr. Meyrick Payne’s 
ability with the bat. He had madea sensation as a freshman at 
Cambridge by his skill with the gloves, but was invariably sent in 
last. My old friend Mr. C. F. Tufnell used every year to take an 
eleven to play at the now defunct Coopers Hill College, and of late 
years I acted as the captain. Mr. Payne, who formed one of the side, 
was complaining of having no chance as a bat in University matches. 
I promised him an opportunity that day, and put him in first wicket 
down. He played superbly for some 70 runs, the match was 
sent to the Sportsman, his University captain was told of it, 
Mr. Payne was promptly promoted to seventh—and reminded me 
of the incident in the pavilion at Lord’s last year when I was 
warmly congratulating him on the aforementioned magnificent 
display. 

Considering the curious prejudice that has always existed to the 
effect that wicket-keepers cannot be sound bats, it is remarkable how 
many fine batsmen have worn the gloves in the University Match: 
inter alia Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, Messrs. E. F. S. Tylecote, Gregor 
MacGregor, Meyrick Payne, T. L. Taylor, W. P. Robertson, M. C. 
Kemp (always a little too venturesome), C. W. Wright (much better 
with the bat than behind the sticks), A. E. Newton (a better bat 
than has been recognised), H. Phillipson, E. H. Bray, H. Martyn, 
and Prebendary Wickham. The latter, although now in his fifty- 
second year, earned a round of applause last Whit Tuesday at 
Lord’s for the way in which he took a ball on the leg-side for 
Somersetshire v. Middlesex. No prebendary has ever before taken 
part in a county championship match, and in the last five and twenty 
years no veteran of his age has kept wicket in such an important 
fixture. Veterans have before now returned to the game: one can 
recall Dr. E. M. Grace, the late Richard Daft, the late Alfred Shaw, 
and Walter Humphreys, as prominent cases; but Mr. Wickham 
remains unique. So are his weird wicket-keeping pads. 

When the question arises, ‘‘ Who has achieved the greatest 
feat with the ball?” Mr. Cobden’s hat trick winning the game for 
Cambridge in 1870 remains without parallel; Mr. A. W. Ridley, 
with lobs, possibly being proxime accessit. Asa University bowler, 
apart from mere accidental position in the averages, Mr. S. M. J. 
Woods would be supreme among fast bowlers, Mr. A. G. Steel among 
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the slow. It is doubtful if Mr. A. H. Evans would have always 
escaped being no-balled if he had had to deal with what may be 
termed the post-James-Phillips standard of umpiring. Neither 
Mr. C. M. Wells nor the Hon. F. S. Jackson had remarkable 
bowling figures for the match, and it is curious that Mr. R. C. 
Ramsey, who was so remarkably effective against the Australians, 
only took two wickets for gt against Oxford. 

The bowling has generally been the great source of difficulty in 
forming the University elevens. Glancing over old teams it looks as 
if the Light Blues had enjoyed a marked preponderance of the most 
dangerous attack. Therefore it is the more creditable to recall that 
Oxford can set thirty victories against thirty-five defeats. On sundry 
occasions the bowling on both sides has been positively deplorable ; 
for instance, in 1900, when, apart from Mr. E. M. Dowson, the attack 
was puerile and 1300 runs were scored for twenty-eight wickets. In 
many instances,: however, the Universities have proved far too strong 
for some powerful counties, and at times in bowling have had to 
provide the attack for Gentlemen v. Players. Messrs. A. G. Steel and 
A. H. Evans unchanged in 1879, and the Hon. F. S. Jackson and 
Mr. S. M. J. Woods in the next cricketing generation, furnish signal 
instances. 

‘‘What manner of cricketer is most likely to be serviceable in the 
University match ?” forms an interrogation suggested by these few 
comments. I have Lord Hawke’s authority for saying that, all other 
things being equal, he would rather pick a man who had played in 
the Eton v. Harrow match to represent Oxford or Cambridge, 
because he would have already experienced the first paralysing effect 
of excitement amid such a crowd. To that I would add: discount 
school stars. Just as many school stars have failed to get their 
‘‘ blues”? as have obtained them, and of the latter, success has as 
often rewarded those of less account when lads. Some cricketers 
ripen early, some later. Mr. E. M. Dowson and Mr. H. R. Bromley- 
Davenport were both admirable cricketers in every department, yet 
neither realised what he foreshadowed at the age of sixteen. The 
school star is too apt to lack due rivals with whom to compete, and 
premature success as a freshman may strengthen a pride that can 
have a bad fall. Some have, of course, carried everything before 
them ; these are the giants of the game. But giants are not in every 
University team. 

Probably the most useful man in the University Match is one 
who can field well, bowl steadily, and bat courageously. In a word, 
the general utilitarian. I would cite one very recent instance, more 
especially as the amount of work thrust on him has never enabled 
him to quite fulfil expectation : that serviceable Oxonian, Mr. G. T. 
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Branston. Ten such men with a stumper would trouble any con- 
stellation side, and very likely might defeat it. It is to a constant 
succession of such backbony cricketers that I attribute the way in 
which Oxford has held her own against the more usually formid- 
able Cambridge attack. One might cite Messrs. H. V. Page, 
E. Peake, F. H. Gresson, H. W. Forster, Ernest Smith, and 
R. E. More, with poor Teddy Buckland, as instances. 

Magnificent fielding sides have been seen, and also some whose 
slackness and inefficiency really reflected adversely on the captain. 
On the whole I would venture to regard the Dark Blues sides as 
averaging a higher standard in this department than their opponents, 
possibly because they have contained more Old Wykehamists. 
Among individuals some stars stand out conspicuously. Messrs. 
M. R. Jardine and G. J. Mordaunt covering wonderful distances in 
the country can no more be forgotten than Mr. P. J. de Paravicini. 
Mr. S. C. Newton virtually was selected by reason of his skill at 
coverpoint. At slip Mr. R. E. Foster and Mr. B. E. Nicholls were 
in their respective epochs superb. Rev. V. K. Royle at coverpoint 
and Mr. H. T. Hewitt at point can be set against Mr. J. Daniell, 
Mr. G. L. Jessop, and Mr. R. N. R. Blaker fielding anywhere. Yet 
such individual comparisons are too invidious to be pursued. There 
have been such bad fieldsmen too: let them be consigned to 
oblivion. : 

Individuals have absolutely controlled some University Matches, 
either by individual skill or by dominant personality. I would cite 
that uncle and nephew, Messrs. A. H. Evans and W. H. B. Evans, 
and Messrs. A. G. Steel, S. M. J. Woods, and G. L. Jessop. One 
man seems to infect his own side and to affect his opponents. 
Captains whose judgment was exercised to a similar effect are 
Messrs..MacGregor and H. D. G. Leveson-Gower. Once more we 
will refrain from looking at the reverse of the picture and 
chronicling effeteness and positive fatuosity, instances of which 
have an annoying way of sticking in one’s memory. To be a good 
cricketer by no means ensures being a capable captain: an obvious 
axiom so often consigned to practical oblivion both in University 
and county cricket that it cannot be too often repeated. 

The prevalent interest over the selection for the last place has 
now become a recognised cricket thrill. Asa matter of fact, it first 
occurred—or possibly recurred, as some veterans may tell us—over 
the respective cases of Mr. W. Martin Scott and Mr. G. B. Raikes. 
At one period there was unconscionable favouritism shown in 
selections, and a place was nearly always consigned to “ the captain’s 
friend,” at all events by the supporters of discomfited candidates. 
One anecdote there is no harm in relating for the first time in print, 
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more especially as the rejected cricketer was told it at the annual 
M.C.C. dinner this year. 

It was in 1879, during the progress of M.C.C. v. Cambridge— 
the match in which Mr. Frank Penn’s 134 was perhaps never sur- 
passed on such a slow wicket. Standing on the old billiard-room 
balcony—which survived the drill hall, but was demolished with the 
tennis court—were the ex-Colonial Secretary—then the captain of 
Cambridge—and the greatest of all Lancastrians, who was the 
secretary. 

Said Mr. Alfred Lyttelton to Mr. A. G. Steel : 

“‘ The last place is to go to either Studd or Lancashire.” 

*“T’ve not seen either of them make a dozen runs,’’ was 
Mr. Steel’s reply. 

“Well, I know Studd could bat as a boy,” observed the old 
Etonian, ‘‘ so he shall have it.’ 

Of course Mr. O. P. Lancashire obtained the coveted distinction 
the following year. Mr. G. B. Studd, however, still remains unique. 
Given his “ blue” for batting, he never obtained double figures for 
his University that year. Later, it is true, he became a tower of 
strength. 

Certain eminent cricketers never succeeded in finding a place in 
the eleven. Among them may be cited the late Mr. F. M. Lucas, 
who one year was the best left-handed bat in the world, Messrs. 
T. S. Pearson, W. E. Roller, C. H. Alcock, G. W. Beldam, C. E. 
Horner, H. B. Steel, J. Robertson, and A. H. Hornby. The list 
might easily be expanded, but more remarkable is the fact that many 
notable players only received due recognition in their last year, the 
greatest of these being K. S. Ranjitsinhji. 

Unique in the annals of the University Match is the fact that 
when that attractive bat, Mr. George Kemp, was needed to play he 
was found lying on his back in the dressing-room reading a novel. 
It is a tradition that he used to say he preferred lawn-tennis to cricket. 
Other fine performers that rumour declares did not really care for 
cricket were Messrs. Norman Druce and W. H. B. Evans. 

Certain obvious topics, such as ‘‘ Which was the best eleven ?” 
and the “ eleventh man year” of Lord George Scott and Mr. Eustace 
Crawley, may well be here omitted. More venturesome, I am 
daring enough to pick two University elevens out of all those who 
have represented Alma Mater since 1877, the supposition of course 
being that each cricketer is chosen on the top of his form, and not 
on that permitted by Anno Domini to-day. In presenting these two 
selections, I am well aware that I am laying myself open to much 
criticism; but if I tempt those who disagree to look into “‘the dark 
backward and abyss of time,” they will encounter such pleasant 
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reminiscences that I shall earn their gratitude even while they agree 
to differ from me. 


Cambridge. 
Hon. A. Lyttelton 
L. C. H. Palairet A. P. Lucas 
R. E. Foster K. S. Ranjitsinhji 
W. H. Patterson Hon. F. S. Jackson 
Sir T. C. O’Brien A. G. Steel 
C. T. Studd 
G. L. Jessop 
M. W. Payne 
B. J. T. Bosanquet S. M. J. Woods 
A. H. Evans C. M. Wells or C. J. Burnup 
H. Martyn (wicket-keeper) G. E. MacGregor 
(wicket-keeper) 
Opposed to the winner, or even the combination of the best 
eleven taken from the foregoing, might be chosen—on the same lines 
—a most powerful side of those never at a University, namely :— 
W. G. Grace R. H. Spooner 
A. E. Stoddart E. G. Wynyard 
A. N. Hornby N. A. Knox 


A. C. Maclaren C. J. Kortright 
C. L. Townsend F. T. Welman or 
J. R. Mason J. A. Bush 
Death of course removes the otherwise inevitable name of the 


late Mr. W. W. Read. To complete the hypothesis the reserves 
would be 


Oxford. Cambridge. Neither. 

H. W. Forster A. O. Jones J. N. Crawford 

E. W. Dillon D. L. A. Jephson 

Of all the cricket problems that of the amateur question is the 
hardest nut to crack, and one that promises to be increasingly 
difficult. But the struggle for life as yet leaves the Universities 
untrammelled, and, so long as it does, interest in Oxford v. Cam- 
bridge is only likely to be diminished when one team is immeasurably 
superior tothe other. And even then there is no certainty. Cricket 
is a queer game, and when you say that, you are paying it a superb 
tribute. So floreat Oxford v. Cambridge, floreat, florebit. 
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CAMP SCENE SHOWING THE WILD-RICE BEDS 


MASKINONGE AND “SMALLMOUTH” BASS 


BY BONNYCASTLE DALE 


OF all the inland lakes of Canada where the Ke-nojah of the 
Mississaugas lives, the maskinonge of the palefaces, Rice Lake offers 
the most secure retreats for this big, hard-fighting fish in its immense 
wild-rice beds. Here from the time the long green ribbons of this 
aquatic plant float pointing from the varying June winds, through all 
the season when the tall green stalks fling their garnet and yellow 
blossoms to the breeze, until August and September suns turn all 
this green farm in midlake into a field of golden grain, bowing and 
tossing before wind and wave, and through the cold duck-shooting 
days of October and November, these beds and their winding channels 
make a haven for the big fish. No intrusive redskin or wandering 
tourist can offer any bait that will work in this tangle of rice straw, 
just open enough for myriad minnows to live in, and the channels 
deep enough and weed-beset enough to give shelter to the maskinonge. 

But there is a time when these great fish are at every man’s 
mercy, the spawning time, a time that should appeal to the hardest 
heart, even from a pecuniary point of view, to let the fish increase. 
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I have year after year sat in my canoe in these great marshes and 
drowned lands, about the last week in April and the first two of 
May, carefully hidden so that I might photograph the feathered 
game, and have seen, yes, and even touched with my hands, these 
great game fishes. Poor things, they choose all the shallow over- 
flowed fields adjacent to the lake and the Otonabee River, they 
penetrate as far back as they possibly can, until the fins are to be 
seen waving above the water. I was away back in a little creek, 
under a cedar bush that grew beside an old fallen tamarack, mossy 
and rotten; the air was eloquent with game birds’ cries, black ducks 
stood preening on floating logs, near me on the bog edge wood-drakes 


THREE PERFECT SPECIMENS OF KE-NOJAH (MASKINONGE) 


sat more brilliant than the lithographs of this beautiful bird; the 
trees, the water, the air, were alive with Animated Nature in her most 
brilliant forms. Into the little pond-hole that formed the creek-head 
swept two maskinonge; only a tell-tale ripple as yet disclosed their 
presence. Now remember the pond-hole was not more than twenty 
feet across ; around this small two-feet-deep hole they swam, passing 
within a few inches of my face, as I lay with my cap drawn over my 
eyes, my head resting on the gunwale of my canoe. He was not 
over ten pounds in weight, she would have tipped the scales at 
twenty-five to thirty pounds, as when these graceful males go 
a-courting weight not beauty counts. It may be that the males are 
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more frequently captured and thus allow the female to grow larger, 
but in the many thousands of pairs of spawning fish I have watched 
the female was always larger than the male. 

Several times this great pair stopped in the shadow of my 
sheltering cedar bush, and finally I managed to touch her with my 
fingers. She only half drowned me by her rushing splash, he followed 
like her shadow. All that afternoon I watched them. She deposited 
the spawn in a long circle, he impregnated it rolling by her side. 
One curious thing was that they paid not the slightest attention to 
the natives of the drowned land. Muskrats, turtles, ducks, herons, 


YE UNWELCOME EEL 


hawks, wandered over or in the water without disturbing the busy 
pair. It was late at evening time when [ left them, and he still 
followed her every movement. They dashed off into the flags as 
my canoe crossed the pond-hole, but I saw them return to the 
spawning-place within a few minutes. I hoped as I crossed this 
wild spot, the wooded shores re-echoing the “‘ tump” of my paddle, 
that no spearman would find this pair: a little lad could “‘strike”’ 
them then. 

I give you a picture of three perfect specimens of this fish—not a 
mark is on them—a nine, a seven, and a ten pounder. Many fish of 
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this size were found by us on the shores this spring, dead from a 
cause we could not discern. True, a few bore the tell-tale mark of the 
spear, others were torn in many places where they had been fighting : 
great gaping wounds they leave with their big jaws so full of long 
sharp teeth: this fighting quality gives them the name of “ fresh- 
water shark.” 

At the spring season the “‘ smallinouth”’ comes in for its share of 
notebook and camera study, and we often fish out the unwelcome 
eels that eat the spawn of this grand game fish. Off the points of 
the islands, in about three feet of water, she deposits her spawn, 
raking out a small hole in the pebbles to hold the deposit ; here she 
stays day after day, if the weather is very cold and the water gets no 
chance to heat we might say week after week, and guards this spawn 


SPAWNING MARK ON FEMALE BLACK BASS 


against all comers. I have seen these females give successful battle 
to more than one eel at a time. Small fishes have no chance against 
her battering-ram-like rush. 

The motion is clearly perceptible on a calm clear day as she 
wavers over the spawn, just holding her position by a gentle move- 
ment of the fins and tail; often she turns around and faces where 
I suppose danger threatens, as she sees further into the distance 
than I above the water can. Note the hole worn through scales, 
skin, and flesh, where she rested wavering over her spawn. 

This long island-studded lake offers many a place where a good 
string may be taken. Of late years the months of August and Sep- 
tember are the best. Unfortunately the Government allowed hoopnet 
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fishing for a time, and in some parts of the lake, and its feeder the 
Otonabee, bass-fishing is not up to its old-time record. 

Now in the days of the glorious Indian summer, when the woods 
are all stained red and gold, and the yellow rice beds show up well 
in the clear blue water, the Mississauga tempts Providence and lands 
many a big struggling Ke-nojah in his old leaky canoe. Others of 
the tribe gather the wild rice in the canoes that are yet watertight, 
the youngsters of the tribe sneak up on the rail and teal, there is 
a fearful explosion and something is killed—let us hope it is not the 
young redskin—and we come along and picture for you the heap of 
wild rice, the great Ke-nojah, the teal, and the mud-hens. 


WHAT THE GREAT WILD-RICE BEDS CONTAIN—MASKINONGE, TEAL, WATER-HENS, 
AND WILD-RICE SEED 
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THE UNEXPECTED AGAIN 


BY J. BERRYMAN 


BLEEDING! I should think it was; and that warm, red blood was 
running over reel and line, rod handle and new knickers, more rapidly 
than you would believe, considering the little wound was but an inch 
or so long, in the soft of my foolish first finger. Foolish because it 
had been playing the risky game of disgorger between the jaws of a 
7 |b. pike. 

It was on the Welsh Wye early in October. Esox’s mouth was 
being stretched out at its widest, and my finger and thumb were well 
down his throat when, “splash! ’”’ That was a heart-stirring sound, 
but so sudden and so unexpected that I started violently, when 
my captive’s best tooth struck deeply, and I withdrew my hand, and 
hence the little red stream which doomed me to the following 
trouble. Not ten yards from the bank that magnificent surging 
circle of foam, that volcanic upheaval of seething water so dear to 
the angler’s eye and so exciting to his heart, indicated the where- 
abouts ofa fine salmon. It was the work of a moment to snip off 
the spinner still in the pike’s mouth, to attach a “ phantom” to 
my steel trace, and to get it out six yards or so above and beyond 
that eddying hole where the fish was evidently lying. It came down 
spinning beautifully and rounded the place exactly as I desired. 
Hundreds of times have I made a desperate effort to keep cool, 
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inwardly as well as outwardly, at the supreme moment of expectation, 
but never succeeded yet. I could just see, about five feet down, the 
little blue phantom going round very temptingly, and covering that 
spot which prompts the inward whisper, ‘‘Now or never !’’ Once again 
it was “now.” A great flash that almost frightens you, a gleam that 
makes you blink and quiver, a tremendous pull which thrills you, and 
then—that rapid, mysterious passage from excitement to self-posses- 
sion, when once the hooks are home and the fish in hand; that quick 
recovery of calm which fits you to deal with any emergency. But 
for awhile there was no emergency. The mad rush and plunge in 
open water only excited a pleasant self-satisfaction at holding the 
proud command. My left arm began to ache, but I was gaining on 
my captive, and it was well; for I had had but sixty yards of acmé 
line on my reel, of which fifty went clean out without my being much 
consulted. I began to thank heaven that my trace was new, my 
jack rod steel-centred, and everything dependable, when Jack 
came up. 

Hallo!” 

For a moment that was the only word he uttered, but his gaze 
was intent upon my arched rod. Then he looked round, saw the 
pike with the Abbey spinner between his jaws, and the open minnow 
case, and tumbled to the situation. 

“What have you got on, Captain—a salmon ?” 

“Yes, a lordly salmon, 4o lb. if he is a drachm. The ‘ unex- 
pected again,’ Jack.” 

** Gad, man, do be careful, and we'll take the laugh out of those 
girls at Hereford ; but—— ” 

He was looking at the blood all over my hand and everything. 

‘* Man, you must be bleeding to death! What’s the matter ?” 

“Only a scratch, Jack, Pike’s gentle tooth, that’s all. Here, 
whip your handkerchief round it.” 

Alas! he did so, remarking, under his breath, something about 
its having been stolen. I noticed it was a small one, with a fancy 
edge. With my hand off the reel Salmo had gained a few yards, and 
seemed intent on visiting Hereford. I glanced at my reel and gave 
him all the law I dared. Then it was “pull devil, pull baker,” and 
he came in twenty yards, sulkily ; but by his behaviour I knew he 
was only humouring me. 

‘“Where’s the gaff?” said Jack. ‘‘Clean fish enough, I ex- 
pect.” 

I had been trying to disentangle the end of Jack’s handkerchief 
from complications with the clogged reel (somehow I had care- 
lessly allowed the former to unwind), when away went the fish. The 
line had knotted round the end of the handkerchief, drew it and my 
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hand to the first ring, where I withdrew my finger with great diffi- 
culty, and then to the second ring, where it choked. The tune had 
changed. I started to run—a helpless follower of a fish commanding 
me—towards the cathedral city and the sacred edifice whose towers 
lent a solemnity to the great valley. A stunted alder, rooted to the 
bank and hanging over the river, put an end to the chase. Jack’s 
cambric still stuck in the middle joint. There was nothing for it but 
to hold, and hold hard. Hitherto I thought I had been playing with 
the fish, now I knew that he had been playing withme. He seemed 
very serious at last. The steel-centred split cane became crescent- 
shaped, and bent, and shook, and creaked. 

“*fraid it’s a bad job, Jack; but get the other side of that tree, 
quick.” Let Jack be with me when I meet my enemies. The 
ardent fellow was up to hisarmpits in water in an instant. I meant 
him to reach round, but he couldn’t ; so he jumped in. 

“Right you are; pass round the red!” 

Impossible,” I cried; ‘‘ get nearer.” 

“Can’t—roots and slippery stones. Throw it in and I'll 
catch it.” 

I did so, in fact I almost had to, so hard was the fish going. 
I never saw anything more neatly done than the way Jack caught 
that hurrying rod and held that wild salmon. The water was laving 
his breast, the butt of the rod was against his groin, and both hands 
were grasping the rod above the surface of the water. He leaned 
back against the desperate pull and held on grimly. 

“Splendid, Jack, splendid!” I cried. ‘You've made him 
‘hove to’ brilliantly.” 

‘** Look sharp, Captain; it’s a bit cool here, and he’s pulling 
like the ——.” Snap went the rod, and the top joint jerkily ran 
down the line. The metal had broken cleanly at the joint. 

“Hold him, Jack, hold him! Never mind that,” I shouted ; 
“everything’s strong. Get dead on him and hand up.” 
*“Can’t—can’t move—no footing. Look sharp! he’s beating 


me. 

The bank was very nasty; I was trying to get a good pur- 
chase, but the earth kept crumbling. 

“*Can you stick it while I get a better footing ?”” I asked him. 

It was a nasty, steep bank, and Jack’s body was a good 
plummet of the water’s depth, so I was cautiously getting down 
backwards. Receiving no answer, I looked round. My gallant 
comrade of Spion Kop—where, by the way, we both got pretty well 
riddled—had slipped and gone under, but came up a yard nearer 
me, still pluckily holding on to the rod. I determined to take risks. 

** Bravo, Jack! Hand the rod up if you possibly can.” 
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I saw what the fish was about by the movement of the 
butt, which Jack forced towards my outstretched hand over his 
shoulder. 

‘* Well done! Another six inches—another inch—all right— 
thanks!” 

Our successes are pleasing to record: not so our failures and 
foolish blunders. I feel hot with mortification at the very memory 
of that ill-considered action. No sooner had I said “ All right” 
than Jack let go, and it was all wrong. The extra pressure caused 
my sandy foothold to give way completely, and I slid down the 
bank, rod in hand, out of Jack’s reach, fell on my side, and was 
stem and stern under water before I knew it. When I let go the 
rod I don’t know; but I let it go. My greeting on coming to the 
surface was “ Hallo, old chap, where have you been to?” then a 
roar of laughter. A laugh at your expense is all very well till you 
hear it in five feet of water which you never intended to enter. I 
attempted to expostulate with him on his want of sympathy, but he 
only laughed diaholically, and as my ludicrous position generally 
seemed far from conducive to any effort of eloquent remonstrance 
I gave him a scathing look of contemptuous anger and clambered 
out. But Jack, being the more nimble and the less mortified, 
was out before me. Neither thought the other picturesque, and 
the tune our teeth played was not musical. 

Some fellows’ humour never forsakes them. 

“Where did you say the gaff was, Captain ?” 

‘Stop your rotten jokes, Jack,” I answered, sourly. ‘Is there 
any means of recovering that rod, do you think ?” 

‘“None whatever, my dear boy; you will never see that again, 
and you'll never need a new one if we don’t bolt for the inn and 
strip.” 

I agreed. A chill creeping up and down my marrow made Jack 
appear an ominous prophet. As we ran along the river bank, after 
using our pocket-pistols freely, Jack spied my sporting helmet 
floating quietly down the river seven or eight yards out. 

“Yours to get it,” I said, carelessly, pointing as we doubled 
along. 

To my astonishment he stopped short. 

‘‘Gad, it’s as warm in the water as out!” said he, “ and as the 
War Office don’t pay up, and it’s a good top-knot, here goes.” 

So saying, he was in. He judged the current, met my 
head-gear exactly, put it on his head, and was swimming back, when 
I saw his head bob under twice, and he began kicking violently. 
This went on till I suspected cramp, and sang out, “Do you want 
help?” 
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“No, it’s all right,” he answered; but he struggled without 
making headway, and I thought he was sinking. As I prepared to 
swim out to him he got free and came in. 

“Bravo, Jack!”’ I said, giving him a hani up; “a helmet 
bravely won.” 

‘* At the cost—of my—life—within an ace,” said he, breathlessly. 

“What was it ?”’ I inquired. 

“The unexpected again,” said Jack, panting, ‘‘quite a— 
diabolical—example—of it.” 

** A shark, perhaps ?”’ 

** Not exactly; but—as good a death trap.” 

** Octopus ? ”’ 

“Gad! you laugh; but if you’d had your accursed line round 
your own legs, you'd have been lying on the bed of the Wye by 
this time.” 

** What ! my line?” 

** As sure as death—and that seemed certain enough a minute 
ago! Couldn’t get clear; tangled round both legs.” 

““ Weeds, man—long stringy weeds! Fact is you got frightened 
for once; fright plays tricks with the imagination.” 

Jack raised himself from squeezing the superfluous moisture out 
of his knickers, and his eyes flashed. I knew that fearless, defiant 
flash. I had seen it with the smell of powder about, more than 
once. 

“Captain! you—not know—it takes the devil himself—to 
frighten me!” 

‘“* Exactly : he reminded you of your sins just then ?”’ 

It was flippant of me. I regretted the words instantly, for I 
saw he was a little unnerved through exhaustion. He was feeling 
the foolish taunt ; but it should have fallen very flat, for if there is a 
good fellow alive it’s Jack. I grasped his hand, our eyes met, and 
he understood. 

We marked the spot, ran to the “ Bunch of Roses,” and 
changed. After a hot bath and a good feed we returned in the after- 
noon in a boat, and in the best of spirits, for we were both eager to 
recover—that little handkerchief with the fancy edge. 

As I sculled slowly over the spot where my companion might 
have met his last mishap he searched the bottom with a long-hooked 
rypeck. After a moment of suspense up came my line! With many 
exclamations Jack took it in his hands and I rowed up stream just as 
fast as he could easily lift it. Then we came to the broken top. I 
thought he handled it a little roughly. 

** Don’t tug,” said I, ‘‘ and don’t strain up like that.” 

** You don’t really think the fish is on still, do you ?”’ 
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Can’t tell,” I answered. 

** What! sulked all this time?” 

** Shouldn’t be surprised; have known them sulk half a day. 
Be ready, anyway.” 

He lifted the broken rod, disengaged the disastrous little hand- 
kerchief, squeezed it with a smile on his face, and put it in his 
pocket. From that girl’s handkerchief came a happy sequel to 
these events which concerns another style of fishing and capture 
scarcely consistent with my duty to tell just now. He only said: 
“Glad to get that back, anyway.” I little dreamt what it meant 
to him, then. 

Whilst I slowly dropped down stream he reeled in about 
twenty yards of line. Suddenly the end of the broken rod went 
violently down to the water’s surface, and almost out of his 
hands. 

‘** She’s on! By Jove, she’s on, Captain! Here, come, take your 
fish, she’s going like the——”’ 

It seemed almost like it, judging from the song my reel was 
singing. 

‘‘Not a bit of it,” I said. ‘It’s your fish now! I'll man the 
boat to your orders. Let her go. Be careful. Plenty of time, you 
know, and it’s an open water.” 

The dexterous way Jack handled that fish, with not much more 
than half a rod, was a treat to witness. With no spring in the butt 
of a rod it could scarcely be called playing. The fish had every 
chance to break the tackle by sudden rushings. What saved break- 
ages I believe was the sag in the long line caused by the broken part 
of the rod away down the line acting as an elastic safety link between 
man and fish. 

Game and powerful as our quarry was, skill and patience pre- 
vailed at last. Yard by yard that salmon yielded, but contested 
every inch, till presently the sight of her great silvery side rejoiced 
our eyes as she lay supinely, for a moment, on the surface of the 
water. 

After a few more feeble runs stimulated by the sight of two 
“land devils”—especially the one holding a glinting gaff—this 
Queen of the River surrendered, and though when I pierced her 
beautiful body and hauled her into the boat I was pleased enough 
at the capture, I could not help thinking that creatures so gallant 
and so beautiful in form and colouring deserved no such dis- 
honour; for courage in such a fierce battle, maintained to the 
death, can only excite our admiration, and when the fight is over 
and the brave and mighty one has fallen, the pride of the victor 
must be largely mingled with sorrow. 
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Matter-of-fact Jack administered the “priest,” and the great 
body quivered in the death agony. Then he stood up, and looking 
down at his capture, voiced my sentiment in his own way and 
words. 

** Poor devil, she made a grand fight for it.” Sympathy and 
unstinted admiration put tersely. 

When we got to the ‘‘Bunch of Roses” that fish drew the 
beam at 33 lb. 

I insisted that it was Jack’s fish, which of course it was. With 
words he stoutly protested, but there was a longing in his eye. 
I shrewdly suggested that it would make a handsome present to 
the father of one of “those girls at Hereford.” The sly fellow was 
silent, but I knew what was in his mind; and dumbness with Jack 
was fine eloquence. 
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SHOOTING THE TORRES STRAIT PIGEON IN 
NORTH QUEENSLAND 


BY ROBERT HUGHES, STAFF-SURGEON ROYAL NAVY 


THE arrival of the Torres Strait pigeons on the Mangrove Islands 
along the coast of North Queensland is eagerly looked forward to by 
sportsmen in that part of the colony, and the excellence of the 
shooting which these birds afford makes their annual migration very 
welcome. 

They are known as the Torres Strait pigeons to the inhabitants 
of Queensland. From the naturalist the bird has received the name 
of White Nutmeg-Pigeon (Carpophaga luctuosa), as they are to be 
found in great numbers wherever the wild nutmeg grows. 

The islands along the part of Queensiand with which I am 
familiar are Hope Isles near Cooktown and Low Isles near Port 
Douglas. Both are easily accessible, and there is good anchorage 
for ships within a few cables’ length of the mangroves. The lands- 
man can always procure suitable boats at these ports; at Port 
Douglas a béche-de-mer fishing boat, driven by petroleum, is usually 
available in the shooting season. She can accomplish the trip ina 
little over an hour, and can be hired for a very moderate fee. 

The pigeons begin to arrive about the middle of September, and 
are usually nesting about the second week in November. In their 
migration, the hen birds precede the cock birds by about fourteen 
days. By the end of September they inhabit these islands in their 
tens of thousands. 

They also visit Frankland Islands, situated about twenty-five 
miles south of Cairns, and, I believe, are equally numerous in the 
Coburg Peninsula. 

The white nutmeg-pigeon is a beautiful bird, and very strong on 
the wing. The whole of the plumage is buffy white with the 
exception of the primaries and wing coverts, which are greyish 
black, and the tips of the tail feathers, which are black. The bill 
is of a greenish grey colour and yellow at the tip. The bird weighs 
about 1} lb., and is very palatable. The skin is exceedingly tough, 
and must be removed before cooking. 
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On the mainland among the nutmegs the bird is very shy, and 
after rising from the trees flies at such a height as to be well out of 
range. It must therefore be sought among the mangroves. The 
birds flock together at sunrise, and commence their flight to the 
mainland. Guns judiciously placed can obtain a fairly good bag 
during the early morning. The best shooting, however, is to be 
obtained during the evening flight back to the islands. They return 


ONE OF THE GUNS 


in their thousands, forming clusters of from fifteen to twenty in 
number, and flying low close to the surface of the water. 

While serving in H.M.S. Penguin during the 1905-7 com- 
mission I had frequent opportunities of forming one of the ‘‘ guns.”’ 
Our visits were usually arranged on alternate weeks, so as to land 
at low water. Occasionally, however, this was not practicable. 
Landing at high water we shot with head and shoulders only above 
the surface, securing our cartridge bags to a mangrove branch at a 
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convenient height. The appearance of young sharks on these occa- 
sions, with the disconcerting possibility of the proximity of more 
mature ones, never damped our ardour, nor diminished the enthu- 
siasm of the seamen who swam about picking up birds. 

We usually landed about four o’clock, and took up our allotted 
positions, securely hidden behind thick mangroves on the outskirts 
of the island. Presently the first cluster is seen approaching in the 
distance, and each gun anxiously speculates on the direction the 
birds will take. They are seen to rise within easy distance of one 
of the centre guns, who neatly accounts for a right and left. The 
other guns have not long to wait, the clusters now succeeding one 
another in rapid succession, and the shooting proceeds almost 


THE GUNS AND ‘' PICKERS-UP’’ LANDING AT LOW WATER 


unremittingly. The fusillade continues for some two hours, reach- 
ing its zenith about five o’clock. 

On approaching the trees the low-flying birds rise to an accom- 
modating range, but at the first “bang” scatter wildly, and 
generally afford a comfortable shot to a neighbouring gun. The 
clusters are so closely formed that the right barrel not infrequently 
accounts for a couple of birds. 

A second gun would be of noadvantage here. Even the quickest 
of shots could rarely hope to kill a third bird in the same cluster. 
The bag increases perceptibly, and the “‘ pickers-up ” are kept busily 
employed behind the guns, well under cover of the mangroves. The 
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birds killed by the approaching shots are usually left undisturbed 
uatil cessation of hostilities. 

At the end of the shoot, the most experienced of the guns 
returns with his “ pickers-up ” heavily laden with a bag of sixty or 
seventy birds, while his less proficient brother officer is not a whit 
less pleased with his more modest contribution of twenty or thirty. 

We return to the ship amidst the deafening “‘ coo” of the main 
body of birds now commencing to roost. During the pairing season 
the “cooing” of these birds has a significant note, being much 
louder and deeper than that of other species of pigeons. 


A more gratifying introduction to the shooting obtainable in 
Australian waters could scarcely be found for the newly-arrived 
sportsman, and naval officers invariably avail themselves of the 
opportunity of visiting these islands when taking passage along this 
route to Sydney. 

By the middle of November the birds have begun to nest. The 
structure of these nests is so slight that the usually solitary egg 
may be seen through the interstices from beneath. 

Thus an all too short season must come to an end, and with 
it one of the best, and certainly the most luxurious, shoots in 
Australia. 
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IBEX, MY SHIKARI, AND SOME 


SAPPHIRES 


BY LIEUT.-COL, P. R. BAIRNSFATHER 


*“ WHAT are you chattering about now, senseless one? ”’ 

“Nothing, Sahib; we were only talking about the pass; no one 
can get over there now.” 

** But did I not hear something about sapphires? What do 
you know about them ?” 

Sahib, I myself know nothing: I ama poor man. But 
some people from this side—wicked thieves, of no faith—used to 
steal over that pass and bring back sapphires from the mine. And 
many of them were very big,” holding up his fist, ‘‘ and,” in a hoarse 
avaricious whisper, ‘‘ black, black. But it is all over now; the pass 
has become very difficult; and besides, the Kashmir guards on the 
mine are far too vigilant.” 

This was Ram Deo, my shikari, cunning writ large in the 
beady black eyes of his broad Tartar face. And it was easy to see 
he had been one of the most adventurous of the thieves, though a 
hint of any such thing was safe to draw forth a fine storm of 
virtuous indignation. 

I was annoyed with Ram Deo. It was on his recommendation 
alone, when I had met him the previous year, that I had been lured 
to the nullah. His promises of ibex had been fulsome in their 
extravagance, and I had taken a world of trouble to get there by an 
unfrequented route in time for the cream of the early season. And, 
more annoying still, I had been rash enough on this occasion to 
make promises which I would not lightly leave unfulfilled. But 
Ram Deo and his nullah had proved an absolute fraud. I had 
worked hard for a fortnight, and explored every corner and cliff with 
no result ; not even fresh tracks to give us hope. So our relations 
had become somewhat strained, and I now felt still more rubbed up 
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the wrong way to hear the old fox calmly talking with his creatures 
of quite other sublunary matters when my own soul was absorbed 
entirely in ibex and our ill luck. 

Yet with regard to the sapphires I was inclined to be more 
lenient. For once on atime I had had similar temptations myself. 
Some years before my tent had been pitched in this vicinity, just 
opposite a fresh landslip, and it was not till I had returned from my 
trip that I heard that this very landslip had first revealed the mine 
and the sapphires. What an opportunity! For the mine proved 
no myth, and the Kashmir Government had since reaped a steady 
and considerable revenue from it. I never got over that outrageous 
fortune, which yet might so easily have been the tide in my affairs ! 
But this was another story, and I told Ram Deo so. 

“No, Sahib, I know your honour did not come here for sap- 
phires; no doubt your lordship has enough of these. But, Sahib, 
it is true there are plenty of ibex too; everybody knows it. What 
has gone wrong this year Heaven only knows, but if your highness 
will stay a little longer, and perhaps shoot a crow ’—a last desperate 
resort, which I had seen advocated in other parts of the Himalayas 
also—‘‘ we may see them to-morrow.” 

Ram Deo, if something of a rogue, was also, it must be said, a 
very sincere optimist, and, like many others of his class, could not 
bring himself to believe in the sad diminution of game since the 
days of his youth. He had been jubilant over my arrival: we had 
only to go up the opposite hill to find ibex; a herd had been seen 
close to his village only yesterday, and, of course, there would be 
quantities at the head of the nullah, &c., &c. And his enthusiasm 
and conviction had thoroughly infected me at the time. During 
the last few days, however, even Ram Deo’s certainty had been 
slowly turning to a doubtful hope, and he would occasionally have 
recourse to mysterious incantations and eerie evolutions with his 
hands and fingers to exorcise the evil demons of our luck. Beinga 
simple fatalist, perhaps he really thought the ibex might suddenly 
appear from nowhere. But this had become a level too high for me. 
My faith and hope were shattered, and my charity also was gone, at 
least so far as Ram Deo was concerned. And my leave, too, was 
nearly up. So I would not even shoot the crow, and orders were 
given for the sorrowful move backwards and homewards. Camp 
was struck next morning, and I was marching sadly along, thinking 
of the reception I might receive after all my promises—perhaps they 
might even be called boasts—when, as so often happens just at this 
stage, the luck turned and news of ibex came. 

A traveller from below appeared who had just seen them with 
his own eyes, and that very morning: declared we might cut off his 
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head if his story were not true. They were some ten miles down 
the nullah, however, so there was no time to be lost. Stepping out, 
we soon did the distance, and found the report actually true this 
time. There they were, three fine males with some females and 
small fry, still feeding quietly on the opposite side of the main 
valley, and not very high up. But these heads were by no means 
mine yet: very far from that. The hill-side looked more than 
usually steep and rugged, a series of sharp ridges forming the 
boundaries of a succession of steep nullahs running transverse to 
the main valley, and filled with snow. So no doubt the going 
would be stiff; the stalk would take at least an hour, and once 
commenced there would be small chance of sighting the game again 
till close on them. Ram Deo was for starting at once; said he 
knew where the ibex were going to drink before lying up for the 
day, and that they must return by a certain cliff, where if we took 
our stand we were bound to get them one by one. A cunning 
scheme, but I objected. I thought it better to wait and watch, and 
see if possible what line the herd were inclined to take before we 
lost sight of them for so long. Perhaps, too, I was not unwilling 
to accentuate my loss of faith in Ram Deo. So we called a halt, 
and I fortified the inner man with a snack of breakfast, measuring 
the length of the horns through my glasses the while. And it was 
well we did wait, for presently the ibex took quite a different direc- 
tion, and we should never have seen them again on Ram Deo’s 
tack. They were evidently bound for the higher, inaccessible cliffs, 
and it was now quite time to be off. Indeed, it seemed very ques- 
tionable if we should catch them up at all. 

It was a great climb: first down to the bed of main nullah, 
some thousand feet, then up the opposite side, fifteen hundred or 
so; no time to hesitate at places which looked difficult or dangerous, 
and halting for a minute only when limbs refused to move further 
and breath must be taken. 

Arrived near where the herd should have been, nothing was to 
be seen. On and on, with more caution now, the going getting 
very bad. Still not a sign, and hope again began to give way. A 
place now confronted us more uncompromising than we had yet 
seen, and I hesitated. Ram Deo, a veritable goat on a mountain 
side, volunteered to attempt it, just to look over one more crest. I 
sat down and waited, and soon became a prey to thoughts of gloom 
and bitterness. Was the cup to slip once more from my lips, and 
was I yet to drain that other to the dregs, now so much more bitter 
when success had seemed so near! But Ram Deo was meantime 
getting on, was nearing the top of the crest. We saw him raise his 
head cautiously, and then at once withdraw it and commence 
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scrambling back, beckoning and signifying by violent gestures that 
there was no time to be lost. 

I stumbled forward anyhow, clawing on with fingers and toes, 
and no thought but to reach the other side. I was not a second too 
soon. High up a branch of the nullah that had stopped our 
progress, just disappearing round a bend where we could not have 
followed, there on the snow bed was the tail end of the herd. Before 
I could get steady all were out of sight but one. He was just going, 
but instead jumped on to a rock on the far side. He was 250 yards 
off, but I soon had the head on, and fired. He seemed to drop, and 
disappeared, but almost at once came tearing down the nullah 
towards us apparently unhurt. ‘Fire again,’ said the shikari. 
“ He has only got a broken leg—quick!” It was all very well, but 
he would not stop; jumped from the snow on to the far side of the 
nullah, and kept on, now upwards, through some thick birch jungle. 
Here again, urged by Ram Deo, I fired a desperate shot and missed. 
Then I waited, determined not to try further till he stopped. It was 
an anxious time—probably I shall live a year less in consequence— 
for up and up he went, and never a halt till he reached the very 
crest of the divide, beyond which if he went it was good-bye for 
ever. Here he paused and looked back. It was a 300 yards shot 
this time, and I knew it was almost hopeless. But it was my day. 
I hit him fair and square, and down he came, rolling back the way 
he had gone, and quite dead. Well pleased, I was receiving the 
congratulations of Ram Deo and his following, when suddenly a 
commotion from the corner where the herd had first disappeared, 
and another ibex came, not galloping this time, but rolling down 
the snow in the exact track of the first one, and eventually was 
pulled up and stuck by his horns in the bed of the nullah, just below 
us and close alongside the other. His horns were so deeply buried 
in the snow that he looked quite a small one, and a discussion took 
place as to how I came to do such murder. I was sure I had not 
fired at a small one, and the shikari said my bullet must have 
passed through the first one and shot the young one. 

But this was not the explanation. This was number one, hit 
clean enough, but he had taken some time in dying outright, and 
the one which had first come down the nullah was not touched till 
he got the shot at 300 yards. Why he came down at all I know not to 
this day. Ram Deo said fate, and I cannot improve on this. Any- 
how, there they were, two really fine heads after all, horns measuring 
39; in. and 38}in., and the two longest shots (but one) I ever made. 

Can any consummation more wholly satisfactory than this be 
imagined? Never did pipe smoke sweeter than that I revelled in 
over this pair of dead beauties, nor was peace and content ever more 
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fully realised, ‘‘ What joy that e’er welcomed a new life born can 
compare with the joy of a death ?”’ 

Ram Deo, the cunning, of course also evinced the wildest 
delight, shook me by the hand, declared that no other Sahib could 
have made those shots, that my rifle was the best in the world, &c., 
&c. ‘‘And see, Sahib, how everything I said has come true, and 
how good is my fate. The Sahib will now give plenty of bakhshish, 
and may he become a great lord!” 

To whom I, indignant, ‘‘Oh, you of no faith, how can you 
claim those ibex? You know well it was not you who found them, 
and if we had stalked them as you wished we should never have 
got them. Surely the luck is mine, not yours, and therefore you 
shall get no bakhshish.” 

“The Sahib’s will be done, but I have some sapphires—not 
mine, but a friend’s—which I will give for very little money. Your 
highness will surely buy these ?” 

But I did not want sapphires, and so we parted, I supremely 
content, and he, poor man, considerably the reverse. His face had 
been blackened, he said, and his prestige and his kismet quite gone. 
The Sahib thought him only a stealer of sapphires, and no shikari, 
and his heart had become water. 

Yet it was not with much surprise that I was informed that 
Ram Deo had followed me to my next camp, and had brought some 
sapphires. I was annoyed, but also amused, and in the end Ram 
Deo’s persistence prevailed; I bought the sapphires and Ram Deo 
went home happy. 

Afterwards I was led to see how short-sighted I had all along 
been in despising the sapphires—‘“‘ thus blindly with my blessedness 
at strife,” as one in sentimental mood might say—for, indeed, they 
were more highly appreciated than my beautiful heads. 
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CRICKET AS SHE IS PLAYED IN SAMOA 
BY F. W. CHRISTIAN AND E. H. FISCHER 


Out on the wide Pacific, under the shadow of palms, amidst the 
groves of bread-fruit and banana, between the hanging woods and 
fern-fringed waterfalls and the wide stretch of silver sand edging 
the blue lagoon and its circling coral-reef, the grand old game 
flourishes as merrily as on a Surrey village-green shaded by British 
ash and elm. Still, whatsoever king may reign in Samoa, whether 
native princeling or German Kaiser, King Willow shares his throne. 
Civil war, village politics, the dead-weight of native indolence, the 
rule of the as yet unconverted Teuton, with his business preoccupa- 
tion, with his store-houses ever insatiably yawning for copra, with 
his plantations incessantly calling for native labour that comes so 
tardily along: all these things have not prevailed to abate the fresh- 
ness of ardour with which the natives of Samoa and their other 
Maori brethren of Southern Seas have welcomed in the venerable 
and evergreen national sport of the Briton. 

Some of the quaint and liberal interpretations of the strict 
rules of the game, which properly should be as those of the Medes 
and Persians, adamantine in their immutability, would raise a smile 
on the face of the gravest member of an M.C.C. selection com- 
mittee. Those who find fault with the modest twenty-two of callow 
up-country players occasionally opposed to an English Eleven 
touring in the Antipodes, would be surprised to see the numbers 
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regularly figuring on either side in a district cricket-match in these 
summer isles of Eden. Thirty, forty, or fifty a side in one of these 
games are quite common. A hundred and fifty, I believe, is the 
record. Whole villages together go out on “ malanga,” upon the 
watery highway stretching between reef and sandspit which with a 
broad band of blue girdles the island of Upolu. 

One of these ‘‘ malangas,”’ in a big canoe or village whale-boat, 
is a thing of joy to be vividly remembered, combining as it does the 
pleasures of a sail in the Solent or upon Norfolk Broads, and of a 
cricketing tour amongst more picturesque scenery than Nottingham 
woodlands, Derbyshire dales, the rolling downs of Sussex, or the 
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ferny combes of our glorious West Country can furnish forth. 
Round the lovely island they sail, putting in a week here and a 
week there, wherever a likely centre of population lies handy. 
Warm is their welcome, and glorious is the feasting. Like a swarm 
of locusts passes along ‘‘ malanga” upon “f malanga,” eating up all 
the pigs and yams, all the cocoa-nuts and the taro. All the while 
the plantations lie idle and the planter fumes and frets in vain. 
Suddenly the cry is ‘‘ Hold, enough!” The natives resume their 
work. A tabu is placed upon the cocoa-nut trees, the fisherman 
goes back to his nets, his rod, his spear, and his dynamite, and his 
ingenious methods of capture by pounded roots of a narcotic 
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quality not unknown to poachers and gipsies at home. The fowler 
returns to his snares and his bird-lime, the planters of yams and 
taro to the village allotments of common-land in swamp and clear- 
ing. Pork now stands firm, very firm indeed. Fractional recoveries 
ensue in the labour and produce market until quite a brisk rally 
wipes out most of the declines—until the next ‘‘ malanga ”’ season. 

To return to the game itself and the forty or fifty a side matches. 
“‘ How in the world do they ever get them out?” I think I hear 
the critic asking. The answer is not far to seek or hard to give. 
Time, for one thing, is no particular object, popular interest never 
flags, and there is a most sportsman-like desire to play to a finish, 
so a day or two more or less does not matter much. Again, be it 
noted, plumb wickets, smooth and green as a billiard-table, stiffened 
with good red Nottingham marl, are conspicuous by their absence 
in Samoa. The rough and primitive surface which our forefathers 
thought good enough for them the Samoan thinks quite good enough 
for him, so it will be seen that the duties of the village groundsman 
are not extremely onerous. The bowling is swift and straight, dis- 
tinctly of the hurricane order. (N.B.—Pads, batting-gloves, and 
wicket-keeping gauntlets are dispensed with, as precautions savour- 
ing of effeminacy.) The vast number of men spread out like a fan 
in the long-field and in the direction of the deep mid-on, every one 
of them endowed by nature with a pair of huge and exceedingly 
retentive hands, smart and almost vengeful in their lightning returns, 
whether to wicket-keeper or the long-suffering bowler—the present 
writer’s hands still tingle at the recollection—all these things taken 
together make very much against a lengthy innings by any but the 
most daring, muscular, and fortunate of batsmen. 

Those on the other hand who adopt tactics of the stonewalling 
order have to be continually dodging and ducking to avoid a heavy 
upper-cut on the point of the jaw by the rising deliveries sent down 
by some nut-brown Hercules. The bats, moreover, are cylindro- 
conical in shape, like a Maori mere, and rather resemble those used 
by the baseball players of America. They are planed or whittled 
down from slabs of the wood of the Ifi, or native chestnut, or of the 
bread-fruit tree, which is very much like willow in consistency. 
Their driving power is considerable, and some of the hits made by 
these primitive instruments are extraordinary. The loose-limbed 
native batsman has a way peculiarly his own of dealing with a full- 
pitch. Bending well backwards, almost into his wickets (sometimes 
altogether), he whirls his bat horizontally towards the wicket-keeper 
with a back-handed swing, catches the ball a rap behind its course, 
and sends it sailing into the tree-tops. Quite accidentally the pre- 
sent writer brought off this stroke from a dangerous “ head-ball ” 
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sent down straight at his face by a tear-away bowler on the Aigburth 
ground, to the huge amusement of a Liverpool and St. Helens 
holiday crowd. 

And now a word upon Samoan umpiring and its peculiar 
methods. The umpires or fa’a-masino’s of Upolu are selected from 
the village elders. Fully sensible of their dignity they appear as 
they stand at ease leaning majestically upon their long staves or 
batons of office surveying the proceedings as from a higher plane of 
extraordinary sagacity and benevolence. This is how they give 
their decisions. 

“ Faa-pefea ?” (‘‘ How’s that ?”) sings out the fiery bowler, con- 
fidently appealing for a palpable case of lbw. 

“ Ai sea?” (‘* What for” ?) tentatively murmurs the village Solon. 

“Ua pupuni le olo” ( Standing in the gateway’’), explains the 
bowler, comparing the wicket to a fortress (olo) ready to fall before 
his artillery. 

“Ua mate!” (He is dead,” ‘ Out”) cheerfully replies the 
ancient, and away limps the batsman to the nearest palm-hut. 
Sometimes to make sure of fair-play there are two umpires stationed 
at each end. 

By the way, they strictly penalise stepping over the bowling- 
crease. ‘‘ Ua leai se polo ¢ lelei le laina” (‘ It is no ball, the line is a 
very good line”’), I have heard with my own ears from one of these 
native martinets. 

A highly appropriate name for bowling is Fa’ a te’a, which word 
previous to the introduction of cricket denoted the hurling of a 
javelin or sling-stone or any other dangerous projectile. 

To supply a comic element to these very serious proceedings a 
prominent feature of the pageant consists of a village jester, gene- 
rally a little man of fantastic aspect, who stands towards square-leg, 
papering and gesticulating, pouring all the while a flood of light 
raillery upon batsmen, umpires, and fielders alike, which is generally 
extremely well received by the mirthful people around, who are 
continually breaking into roars of laughter. Add to this Babel the 
occasional fiend-like screech of some operator on the saxhorn or 
key-bugle if there should happen to be the possessor of such a thing 
in the parish, together with the rattling of tin pots and pans, 
mingled with loud clamour of drums beaten like a tea-tray by the 
women and children of the village in celebration of every notable 
hit, and it will be seen that a district cricket match conducted on 
these lines is an extremely lively affair. 

Sometimes, unfortunately, there arise disputes beyond the power 
of the benevolence and sagacity of these venerable men the fa’a- 
masino’s to settle. One day down at Lufi-lufi, in the country of 
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Tamasese the Tui-’A’ana or Duke of the ‘A’ana country, our Apia 
eleven put up a decent score and dismissed the homesters cheaply. 
In our second innings some loose bowling was being merrily punished 
and the score was mounting briskly, when an incident arose that 
brought the game to an abrupt conclusion. One of the Lufi-lufi 
bowlers, deeply indignant at being hit twice in one over to square- 
leg for six, hurled the ball with all his strength at the batsman’s 
head and narrowly missed hitting him on the temple. The two 
promptly squared up to one another, partisans of both sides came 
running up, swarming around like bees, and great was the hubbub, 
like that of a monkey-house in full chatter. Before anything further 
happened, however, the tumult was brought to an abrupt conclu- 
sion by a combined charge of the grey-bearded fraternity, armed 
with sticks and the stalks of cocoa-nut fronds, with which they 
struck right and left amongst the heads, legs, and arms of the rioters. 
In five minutes all was over, harmony perfectly restored, and the 
captain of the visiting team was delivering a humorous farewell 
speech to ring down the curtain on a most eventful day in the 
chronicles of ‘‘ Cricket as she is played in Samoa.” 

N.B.—In an Icelandic saga recently translated by Eirikr 
Magntsson and William Morris an incident similar to that described 
above interrupts the game of ice-cricket in which the hero Grettir 
behaves in just the same headstrong, unsportsmanlike fashion. 

** Now they settled to have ball-play together on Midfirth Water. 
Thither came the Midfirthers, and Willowdale men, and men from 
Westhope, and Waterness, and Ramfirth, but those who came from 
far abode at the play-stead. 

‘* Grettir was allotted to play against Audun. 

**Audun struck the ball over Grettir’s head, so that he could 
not catch it, and it bounded far away along the ice; Grettir got 
angry thereat, deeming that Audun would outplay him; but he 
fetches the ball and brings it back, and when he was within reach of 
Audun hurls it right against his forehead, and smites him so that 
the skin was broken; then Audun struck at Grettir with the bat he 
held in his hand, but smote him no hard blow, for Grettir ran in 
under the stroke; and thereat they seized one another with arms 
clasped and wrestled. Then others ran up and parted them, and 
the play went on as before, nor did anything befall to bring about 
strife at the ball-play on Midfirth Water.” 
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A MAORI OAT RACE MEETING 
BY F. D’A. C. DE L’ISLE 


Ir isan acknowledged fact that with the white man’s conquest go 
the white man’s manners and customs; and it is nowhere more 
apparent than in the subjugated islands of New Zealand. The 
Maoris have acquired all the fashions and the vices of the white 
invaders. They have adopted all their good characteristics as well 
as their bad, and in no one point of imitation is the Maori more 
flattering than in the love of sport—and of gambling. And of all 
sports horse-racing is first favourite amongst them.  In_horse- 
racing they have reached a high standard, and I need only mention 
the Otaki Maori Racing Club to prove my assertion. Throughout 
the North and Middle Islands, Maori race meetings are of frequent 
occurrence, and some really good sport can be enjoyed at these 
meetings. With the wealthier clubs the stakes are good, and the 
competitors above the average; but wherever a Maori pah (village 
or settlement) exists in which horses are plentiful, “oat” race 
meetings are held annually: and it is there that the blasé frequenter 
of metropolitan racecourses can have his fill of sport and humour 
combined. The novel methods employed by Brer Maori in the 
carrying out of his oat race meetings are replete with ingenuity and 
a quaint humour all his own. They are called “ oats’’ because 
stakes are paid for in bags of oats. If the pah happens to be a 
big one, and fairly well off, the biggest stakes often reach to fifty 
sacks; but as a general rule from ten to twenty-five sacks are 
the usual stakes. Then the stewards have peculiar views with 
regard to the ethics of honourable conduct on the part of horse- 
owners, and, incidentally, on their own part. 

I once saw a Maori hack race for ten sacks of oats, in which 
there were six starters. All the officials plunged heavily on a horse 
called Te Kuri. It was a five-furlong scramble, and at the first attempt 
Te Kuri finished third. The stewards promptly declared it no race; 
the horses returned to the starter, and the race was re-run. The 
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horse that had won the first flutter finished last; but unfortunately 
Te Kuri could only get into second place. Once more the authori- 
ties declared it no race, alleging that the field had been let offin front 
of the flag. Back went the six panting horses to the starter, who 
had been previously warned to let Te Kuri hop away well in front. 
The official did his best, and Te Kuri came into the straight with a 
four-lengths lead, much to the gratification of the stewards. But 
the two previous winners then came with a wet sail, and the heavily- 
backed Te Kuri collapsed, under the whip, like a pricked balloon. 
There was some gentle bumping in the straight, one of the late 
winners coming on the inside and the other on the outside of the 
miserable Te Kuri, who was rolling about like a barrel in a heavy 
sea. The stewards therefore disqualified the winning pair, and 
awarded the race to Te Kuri! Then the fun began. The parties 
behind the leading pair came on with war cries and a Haka, and 
things began to look very sultry for the officials. Graphic lan- 
guage, fiery gesticulation, and hostile challenges occurred, and then 
the whole assemblage indulged in a “ Korero”’ or palaver. 

After consuming much beer and whisky, with universal acclama- 
tion it was decided to run the race again. By this time the owners, 
their dark-skinned jockeys, the starter, and stewards had become 
very merry. Once more the wretched horses trooped down to the 
post, but once more, as ever, the heavily-backed Te Kuri could only 
run into second place. Four horses finished in a bunch; the judge 
gave the race to Te Kuri, and placed the fifth horse second. The 
scene that ensued baffles description, and I began to think that 
murder would be done. But once again all parties indulged in a 
prolonged “‘ Korero,” and much more malt and hops. The evening 
drew in, and the race was started now in the dark. Which horse 
won nobody could tell, but Te Kuri was declared the winner, and 
I left that Maori oat race meeting fully impressed with the 
generous impartiality of the Maori stewards. Fancy giving a 
favourite five chances to land the stakes ! 

During a long and vagrant sojourning in the North Island of 
New Zealand, hunting for marketable remounts and possible polo 
ponies, I was once present at a Maori race meeting at—let me say 
the Hohio Pah. It was an extensive affair in its way, and the big 
race of the day was a six-furlong gallop for forty sacks of oats ; second 
horse to receive ten sacks; and the third horse, five. There was an 
improvised grand stand of planks, laid over some half-dozen huge 
logs, about three feet high. At the end of the stand was the winning- 
post. The weighing machine was of the kind usually employed in 
weighing chaff, grain, and farm produce. The weights consisted of 
heavy stones, handkerchiefs filled with gravel, and lengths of lead 
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piping. I was much interested in the novel totalisator. Some 
inventive genius at the pah had rolled huge lengths of paper upon 
revolving rods, and the whole were encased in cardboard covers, 
open in front. The ends of the various rolls slipped out at one side 
of the cardboard cases, the rolls were numbered with large black 
figures from one upwards. Each horse in every race had a roll to 
himself, and for every sovereign betted the manager pulled the end 
of the paper out one number, thus exposing, on the front of the roll, 
the number of pounds invested on each particular horse. It was a 
great idea, and worked wonderfully well—in the interests of the 
manager. Yes, for I saw him most distinctly, on more than one 
occasion, after the horses had started, select the likely winner, and 
pull off a dozen tickets for himself. 

In the uproar and excitement of a finish nobody paid any atten- 
tion to the astute controller of the “tote,” who generally scored 
heavily for himself. But once he was beautifully “had.” In a 
certain race one horse streaked away with a tremendous lead; the 
“tote” manipulator, unnoticed in the excitement by any eyes but 
mine, immediately began to help himself. But the leader came 
back rapidly to his horses, and another animal raced past him, 
establishing a ten-lengths lead. The manager helped himself on 
that horse. He had pulled about ten tickets out on the first one, 
he did the same with the next. 

The field, however, bunched in the straight, and came on 
locked together. Vainly the “tote”? man sought the winner. He 
pulled first one paper, then another; but when a horse from behind 
came with a late run, and headed the rest, he simply threw up his 
hands with a yell, and collapsed. He must have pretty well lost all 
his previously ill-gotten gains over that event. 

The jockeys who rode at the meeting were only remarkable for 
the colours that they wore. Brown or black jackets, with coloured 
sashes, were the rule. That is, every jockey stripped to the skin, 
and by tying a sash of coloured cloth across his body, thus impro- 
vised for himself a racing jacket, inconspicuous, except at close 
quarters. Many of them rode bare-footed, with the side of the 
stirrup-iron between the big toe and the next. They all carried 
heavy supple-jack vines for whips, with which they lambasted 
their respective mounts, when they were not busily engaged in 
hanging on! 

For the big money, the forty sacks of oats, there wcre about 
fifteen starters; and in this race I saw an example of the white 
man’s cunning pitted against the brown’s. 

"| found that the chief of the pah had the sia-furlong crack of 
the district running for the prize. Cunning chief! he had decided 
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that those forty bags of oats should remain in the granaries of 
the Hohio. His horse was handicapped at 8 st. 4 lb., with 
only about six of the starters above him in weight. I had 
“palled” with the chief, when dealing with him a day or two 
before, and he gave me the straight tip about his horse. He had 
been one of the greatest of Rangitira (chiefs) in his early days, but 
the British invasion had cut down his fortunes, and his house, to 
less than half their pristine splendour. 

Among the starters in the race was a snaky-looking black mare 
that to my eye looked speed all over. She belonged to a sheep- 
shearer then in the district, and he had entered her for the big 
handicap. She hadg st. to carry. I liked her looks, and I sought 
out her owner with a view to learning something about her. He 
knew me at once, for we had met previously in the Hawkes Bay 
district. I asked him if his mare was good enough to back. He 
shook his head, saying, ‘“‘ She can jig for five furlongs good enough 
to beat anything here; but she can’t go a hundred yards further 
without falling down. Keep your money in your pocket, or back the 
big Maori horse. He can down me at six furlongs, easily! ” 

I thanked the man for his kind advice, and went along to 
examine the other horses. There was no other of a shape and size 
like the Maori chief's horse; so I waited for the “tote” to open, 
in order to see how the cat would jump. 

There was no mistake about the favouritism of Porotawa, the 
chief's horse, for as soon as the totalisator opened for business the 
dollars came in on Porotawa in hundreds. 

Two or three others were faintly backed on the offchance of a 
fluke, but Porotawa remained firmly at the head of quotations, and 
it looked to me as if he would barely return the money invested on 
him, after the “‘tote’” manager had helped himself. The shearer’s 
mare had not a single pound on her, while three or four others also 
remained friendless. After the jockeys had been weighed, and had 
stowed away their weights in their nether garments, the horses were 
mounted, and a grand parade followed. 

To my surprise I saw a white boy up on the shearer’s black 
mare, The Fairy. Another glance told me that the boy was a dis- 
qualified jockey, well known in the South Island as a brilliant 
light-weight. He was carelessly costumed in a blue shirt, with his 
trousers tucked into his stockings; but the way he held his hands, 
and his fine seat, would have proclaimed him a horseman to any 
man of experience. 

As the horses went down to the starter I made up my mind to 
chance a bet on the mare. To my surprise, someone had put ten 
poundson her! Iwas just about to invest a sovereign, when a voice 
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whispered in my ear: ‘‘ Have a couple of ‘jim’ on her, guv’nor; 
we'll just get home!” I turned and saw the shearer by my side. I 
thanked him, and put two sovereigns on The Fairy. The shearer 
had followed me, and as I turned away from the totalisator he 
whispered again: ‘‘I’m going to watch this —— Dago working the 
machine. I’ll see that he don’t come any funny business on his own. 
You watch the race!” Which I proceeded to do. 

At the second time of asking the field got away together ; the 
black mare shot out, and, making the pace a cracker, raced into 
the straight well ahead of her field. The gentleman working the 
‘tote’? was about to help himself, when I heard the shearer sing 
out: ‘Ah, no you don’t! I’ma-lookin’ at yer!” 

The Dago subsided, mad with disappointment. Down the 
straight Porotawa came with a tremendous rattle, but The Fairy 
won handily by a clear half-length. The downfall of the Maori 
plungers was dreadful! Every penny on the totalisator found its 
way into the shearer’s pocket, bar my two pounds’ worth. The 
forty bags of oats went his way also. 

I was pleased with my win, but I could not help wondering how 
the ‘“‘coup” had been brought off. I gazed carefully round for an 
elucidation of the mystery. Finally, I looked across the course. I 
had discovered the truth! While the Maoris were busy round the 
winning-post and the totalisator, I saw the shearer’s mate pull up 
the flag from where the horses had started, walk back along the 
course about two hundred and twenty steps, and plant it firmly in 
the ground again. He must have shifted the starting-post flag a 
furlong down the course, some time before the race, and the mare 
had won simply because she had only five furlongs to gallop instead 
of six. The coolness and daring of the fraud astonished me. The 
Maoris were absolutely unconscious of it, since they had no official 
time-keeper. 

I called the shearer aside, and taxed him with the fraud. His 
reply was characteristic. ‘‘ What you squeaking about? Didn’t 
you win? Look here, there’s fifteen of my mates an’ me goin’ home 
along your road to-night. If you want to keep a whole skin, say 
nothing and saw wood!” 

I had fifteen miles of rough bush track to ride over that night 
before reaching my camp, so I said nothing. But alas for the 
Maori pitted against the white man’s cunning in sport! Truly his 
name is Ichabod. 


THE ‘SILVER SPRAY” 


My bark did skim 
The bright blue waters with a fanning wind. 


A WEEK ON THE NORFOLK BROADS 


BY LIEUTENANT P. S. GREIG, R.E. 


A blest seclusion from a jarring world. 


‘ PEOPLE who like this sort of thing will find this the sort of thing 
they like,” as a famous man is reported to have written in the fly- 
leaf of a mawkishly sentimental book lent him by a friend who 
wanted his opinion on the work. So it is with the form of holiday 
I am about to describe. 

Ideas on this subject (i.e. a holiday) vary so enormously—any- 
thing from a rest cure, where one lies perdu in bed for six weeks cut 
off from letters, relations, and newspapers, and lives the life of an 
oyster (alone with one’s destiny), to its opposite extreme, 7.e. a mad 
scamper, attempting to “do” every picture gallery, cathedral, moun- 
tain-top, and important town in Europe in the space of about three 
months @ Ja American damsel. ‘‘ We spent such a long time at 
Lucerne, we were there a whole day,” as I heard one remark at 
Zermatt. She had only come there for one night in order to do the 
Gornergrat. 

Is it a cause for wonder that this up-to-date nation have about 
67 different forms of indigestion and about 267 remedies for the 
same? The importance of definitely making up one’s mind as to 
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what one’s idea of pleasure really is before embarking on any holiday 
enterprise cannot be over-estimated. 

It is to those who would “ reap the harvest of a quiet eye,” who 
can understand the rest that there is in being for a short week or 
two an irresponsible atom, absolutely unknown and unheeded, free 
to come and go, not merely without control, but without comment 
or observation—a straw on the current, a mote in the air—that I 
would breathe the words ‘‘ Norfolk Broads.” 

Hoist now the sail and cast all moorings free, 
Shake out your canvas to the favouring gale. 

As everyone knows, the Broads are a series of wild reed- 

surrounded lakes, lying a little distance inland, and connected by 


THE SKIPPER AND THE BOY. 


some 200 miles of navigable waterway, including three main rivers 
which, with their tributaries, form the means of intercommunication. 
There is a picturesque Dutch look about the scenery 
Where thro’ the reedy banks 
Th’ insinuating waters filter’d stray 
In many a winding maze. 
and a pleasing quaintness in the way in which tall masts with white 
and brown sails grow as it were out of the flat fields of surrounding 
pasture, the trackless fields which 
Beneath the concave of unclouded skies 
Spread like a sea in boundless solitude. 
Perhaps in ‘‘ diary’ form would be the simplest and best way to tell 
of the roughs and smooths of a holiday on the Norfolk Broads. So 
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let us plunge im medias res (‘‘us” being my friend whom we will call 
A and myself). 

August 4.—Caught 3.24 from Liverpool Street, arriving 
Lowestoft about 7.40 in pouring rain. Cabbed down to K——’s 
Yard, Oulton Broad, and found the Silver Spray lying alongside. 
Called on Mrs. Kk for the box of grub that had been ordered 
from the stores. She appeared with a shawl round her face—old 
age having broken out on her neck in the shape of a boil—at least 
she thought it was ‘‘ old age.” We were soon aboard with the box 
of provender, inspecting our future home, which consisted of a fore 
cabin with two berths, lobby and companion, and an after cabin 


THE START FROM BECCLES 


filled with cupboards and crockery. In the foc’sle were the 
skipper’s quarters and cooking apparatus. No skipper, however, 
had turned up and nothing was ready ; it was pouring with rain and 
very dark ; we were wet and hungry—altogether not a very promis- 
ing start. We philosophically remembered that it was “all in the 
day’s work,” as the man said when being eaten by a tiger, and 
soon had things under way. We carried the sheets and blankets up 
to Mrs. K to dry, and then sallied forth into the village, where 
we laid in a stock of bread, bacon, chops, fruit, butter, &c. The 
inner man having been refreshed, we turned in under a beautiful 


star-lit heaven : 
With the sky above and the bilge below 


And ne’er a sense of the Ho-heave-ho. 
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August 5.—Woke about 4 a.m. and inspected the morn and the 
rising sun. Then back to the arms of Morpheus until eight, when we 
arose, drew a bucket of water from out the vasty deep, and having 
performed our ablutions therein were soon busy preparing the usual 
English breakfast of bacon and eggs, on which we rung the changes 
during the voyage as follows: 

Monday ... Eggs and bacon. 
Tuesday aie wa ... Bacon and eggs. 
Wednesday ... ‘i ... Eggs without bac n. 
Thursday... .... Bacon without eggs. 


Friday ... Eggs. 
Saturday Bacon. 


(This is a French recipe, by the way.) 


POTTER HEIGHAM REGATTA 


During the washing up, which was invariably nettoyage a sec 
(for greasy plates mother earth and a duster are much better than 
boiling water, soda, and a cloth), our tardy skipper Joe put in a 
shamed-faced appearance, and made a variety of excuses for being 
so late for parade. As he still seemed rather seedy, we chartered a 
youth, Sydney by name, to give him a hand in the cooking line. 

It was not long before we got under way and sailed out through 
Oulton Broad and up the Waveney River. About one o’clock we 
came in sight of Burgh St. Peter’s Church with its curious tele- 
scopic tower built of stone and brick alternately. 

We pulled up alongside the rush-grown bank, had lunch, and 
went ashore to inspect it. We then continued our course and 
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tacked up to Beccles, which was reached about six o’clock. Joe and 
Sydney proceeded to make the boat snug for the night and prepare 
the evening meal while we strolled into the village. 

After dinner the rain came down in torrents and poured all 
night, while we lay in our bunks, lulled to sleep by the lap-lap of 
the water against the vessel’s side and the pit-a-pat of the rain on 
the skylight. 

August 6.—An early breakfast at 7.30 preceded by a swim. 
“Oh, the joy of the morning bath and the cold water trickling 
down the surprised back!’ as Whitman would say. 

We then set sail for Oulton Broad again, and having replenished 


IN HICKLING BROAD 


our larder in the village, turned our faces northwards through the 
New Cut towards Reedham in half a gale of wind and torrents of 
rain. The weather became so bad that we made the boat fast near 
the swing bridge. During the night the wind increased to a 
veritable Euroclydon, and we had some fears that our moorings 
would give. However, when day dawned we were still hugging 
the shore. 

August 7.—It was blowing hard when we woke, but we decided 
to move on for Yarmouth under jib only. How our gallant craft 
hummed along between the line of stakes that marks the deep 
channel! Putting up by the iron railway bridge we strolled into 
the town and paid visits to the church, the almshouses ‘“ For 
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decayed fishermen” (writ large over the portal), the market-place 
and the sea front, which was one seething mass of trippers. 

After lunch we ‘‘ quanted” (the local term for punting with a 
pole) up under the bridge and lay low till four o’clock, surrounded by 
a host of other craft all waiting for the wind to subside. Finally we 
prevailed on our skipper to make a start, and we sailed away under 
a moderate breeze which soon died down altogether, to be followed 
by a most beautiful evening of surpassing charm and _ peacefulness. 
By the aid of some “ quanting”” we managed to reach Acle Bridge 
where we put up for the night. 

August 8.—It rained hard all night, and was drizzling when 


SOUTH WALSHAM BROAD 


Where no disturbance comes to intrude 
Upon the pensive solitude. 


we woke and performed our somewhat chilly ablutions in the stern. 
But 


It ain’t no good to murmur or complain ; 
It’s jest as cheap and easy to rejoice. 
When God sorts out the weather and sends rain, 
W’y, rain’s my choice. 
Joe, however, did not seem to think so, for I heard him swearing in 
heart-felt tones in the foc’sle. 

Was rudely awakened out of a post-prandial siesta by a violent 
collision between the Silver Spray and Acle Bridge. The latter, 
however, was fortunately not damaged. 

It turned out a beautiful sunny afternoon, and we sat in the 
stern watching the changing landscape. Beating up the Thurne we 
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came in sight of Potter Heigham, our next resting-place. There 
was hardly a breath of wind; the water was a sea of reflections, 
and a solitary windmill silhouetted against the setting sun a poem. 
We made fast just below the bridge amid a swarm of other yachts 
which had come up for the regatta. An afternoon spent in replen- 
ishing the larder was followed by a perfect moonlight night, of 
which the silence was broken, not by the usual splash of fish or cry 


of fowl, but by the more prosaic tinkle of banjo and sound of 
gramophone. 


Slow glides the sail along th’ illumined shore 


August 9.—Morning brought a fine drizzling rain, at which we 
swore softly. Spent the forenoon watching the regatta. After an 
early lunch we started off in the dinghy and sailed through Potter 
Heigham Sounds into Hickling Broad, which was full of intense 
solitude, making us feel like explorers in an unknown country. 

August 10.—More drizzle. What a moist time we are having! 
After lunch it cleared, and a fresh breeze having arisen, A and I 
started in the dinghy, leaving Joe and Sydney to follow in the yacht. 
The wind being contrary, we lay up for the night at the mouth of 
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the Ant; a wild, desolate spot, with not a sign of a living thing for 
miles around. 

Cruised up towards Barton Broad after tea, and leaving the 
dinghy at the bridge strolled into the sleepy little village of Ludham, 
where we purchased milk, butter, and groceries. It is wonderful, on 
a cruise like this, what a high and important place butter and milk 
take in the scheme of things. 

August 11.—A magnificent day at last, with corresponding 
elation of spirits. After breakfast, and a swim, we set out in the 


A bark far come, 
With sunset glow upon her slackening sails. 


dinghy to explore South Walsham Broad, which was looking very 
quiet and peaceful. An artist ensconced on the bank, and an eel 
fisher rowing off to attend to his pots, were the only signs of life. 
Purchased some milk at a cottage where a golden-haired little 
kid and her brother were busily engaged digging for ‘‘wums.” The 
latter must have been of very superior quality, for they enabled 
us to catch twenty-eight fish in half an hour on our return to 
the yacht. Visited Ranworth Broad in the afternoon, then on to 
Horning Ferry, where the Silver Spray had already been made fast 
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for the night alongside a bank heaped with picturesque stacks of 
rushes. Laid out a night line for eels. 

August 12.—Sailed up to Wroxham Broad, and on afterwards 
to Wroxham itself, which it were more appropriate perhaps to call 
‘‘ civilisation.” There we came face to face with people, yachts, 
tin pots, noise, paper, eggshells, and all the abominations included 
in the word ‘‘tourist,’’ which like charity covers a multitude of 
sins. It was a painful moment! Went for a last sail in the dinghy, 
not returning till late. 

August 13.—Leaving yacht in the Company’s charge, we 
returned to town. So ended our Broading. 

And the rest of the acts that we did, the sights we saw, the 
books we read, the fish we caught, the things we discussed, and the 
good times that we had, are not their recollections stored in 
the memories of the three men in the boat, not to mention the 
boy? Full information and all particulars as to yachts and prices— 
which vary from £3 3s. a week (£4 4s. with man) for small cruisers 
sleeping four to 16 guineas a week for wherries sleeping eight 
to ten—can be obtained from the Norfolk Broads Yachting Co., 


Quecn Street, Norwich. 
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EcLIPSE AND O’KELLy; being a Complete History, so far as is 
known, of that Celebrated Thoroughbred Eclipse (1764- 
1789), of his breeder, the Duke of Cumberland, and of his 
subsequent owners, William Wildman Dennis O'Kelly and 
Andrew O’Kelly, now for the first time set forth from the 
original authorities and family memoranda by Theodore 
Andrea Cook, M.A., F.S.A._ Illustrated. London: Heine- 
mann. 1907. 

So much has been written about Eclipse and his owners that it 
seems odd to hear of anything being ‘‘ set forth for the first time”’ 
concerning them. Mr. Cook, however, undoubtedly has much 
accumulated original matter which will be of interest to those who 
care to learn anything more than they know already about the great 
horse who figures so overwhelmingly in the history of the Turf. 
His celebrity is demonstrated by the fact that Mr. Cook has had his 
attention called, he says, to ‘‘six undoubted skeletons of the 
Eclipse,” and he also says that ‘‘ no less ’’—we should have expected 
so careful a writer to have said no fewer—‘‘than nine authentic 
feet were apparently possessed by this extraordinary animal.”” His 
hide, Mr. Cook thinks, if all the certified portions were his, would 
easily have carpeted the yard at Tattersall’s; but the chief point 
about the horse is that his descendants are still sustaining and 
increasing the reputation of the British thoroughbred in well-nigh 
all parts of the world. 

We are not at all sure that there is much justification for 
Mr. Cook’s belief concerning Eclipse that ‘‘ had he been born in this 
Twentieth Century of enlightenment and grace there is every 
probability that he would have been raced off his legs for all the 
Two-Year-Old prizes in sight.” Mr. Cook is extremely painstaking 
in his researches, and turns the knowledge he acquires to excellent 
account. This knowledge, however, he appears to gain by reading 
and hearing, and not by real and intimate acquaintance with racing. 
Two-year-olds are, in fact, brought out when they come to hand. 
Owners and trainers are for the most part too discreet to race 
promising youngsters off their legs for ‘‘ all the two-year-old prizes in 
sight.” Some of the best-known horses never ran as two-year-olds, 
many others did not come out till late in their two-year-old career. 
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St. Simon was first seen at Goodwood, as was Duke of Richmond 
(on the same day); Ormonde not till October. If it is possible to 
get a good colt or filly ready by Ascot without hurrying him or her, 
the opportunity is seldom neglected, but incorrect impressions 
prevail on the part of those who are not familiar with the Turf 
as to the over-doing of immature blood stceck. 

Eclipse, however, did not run until he was five, when he won a 
great trial. The touts arrived too late to see it, but an old woman 
wandering across the downs had been looking on, she was asked 
whether she had seen anything like a race, and replied that she did 
not know whether it was a race or not, but she had just seen a horse 
with a white leg running away at a monstrous rate with another 
horse a great way behind: and she was sure this second would never 
catch the white-legged one if he ran to the world’s end. On 
May 3, 1769, Eclipse made his first appearance, for a fifty-guinea 
plate, four mile heats, and here it was that O’Kelly took his famous 
wager that he would place all the horses in the second heat : 
‘Eclipse first and the rest nowhere” was his judgment, and of 
course he won his bet, as Eclipse distanced the rest of the field. 
Mr. Cook describes this as beating them by over 200 yards. A 
distance is now 240 yards, though whether it was shorter in the 
eighteenth century we do not know. 

The wild idea that the horse covered a mile in a minute was 
current at any rate as early as May 1814, for among the O’Kelly 
papers is a copy of a letter from Lieut.-Col. O'Kelly to a Mr. Cross, 
who had made inquiries as to the truth of the legend. The Colonel 
replies that “‘ Eclipse never having been tried against time, it is impos- 
sible to say whether he ever didaccomplish a mile in this time, although 
he was reported the fastest horse that was ever bred in England.”’ 
Col. O'Kelly surely might have found it quite possible to say that 
the horse had never done anything remotely approaching such an 
achievement. Speed seems to have increased of late years; better 
times are made now than were made formerly, and there is small 
doubt that it took Eclipse very little short of two minutes to gallop 
a mile. 

The idea that the first O’Kelly was not only rough but unscru- 
pulous is contradicted by Mr. Cook. In some respects he appears 
to have been over-scrupulous, for it is stated that he ‘‘ never on any 
account or pretence whatever p2rmitted play or bets of any kind 
to be made at his table or in his house.’’ Notwithstanding what 
has been said of Mr. Cook’s painstaking research, he should not, in 
writing of Donovan, have asserted that ‘‘he won more money in 
stakes than any horse in the history of the Turf. Donovan won 
£55,154 Ios.”’ Isinglass won £57,185, according to his owner who 
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contributed the figures, which were published in facsimile of his 
handwriting in an early number of this magazine. The amount 
generally given is different from this; but one would suppose that 
the owner himself would know best. 

Mr. Cook allows himself considerable latitude in dealing with 
various personages who come into the scope of his subject, and there 
is a sketch of a day or so in the life of Charles James Fox which we 
are tempted to quote :— 

** There was some little wager in St. James’s, it appears, about 
a waistcoat which could only be produced in Paris. Off went 
Charles in the middle of the night to Dover, caught the mail-packet, 
and posted hard to Paris. On his return to Calais, he suddenly 
remembered that Pyrrhus and Trentham, two capital animals owned 
by Lord Foley and himself, had been backed to beat another horse 
at Newmarket. He leapt into a fishing-smack, steered for the 
Eastern Counties, just got to Newmarket in time, sent for his 
grooms, and took up a good place about a quarter of a mile from the 
finish. An eye-witness describes what followed, and it must be 
remembered that Fox usually looked on from horseback. 

““*He eyed the horses advancing with the most immovable 
look ; he breathed quicker as they accelerated their pace, and when 
they came opposite to him he rode in at full speed, whipping, spur- 
ring, and blowing, as if he would have infused his whole soul into 
his favourite racer.’ 

‘‘ The instant they were past the post lie was talking of some- 
thing else, and as he posted back to London with his friends that 
afternoon they stopped on the way, probably to look up someone 
else at Hockerel. Dinner was ready in a moment, and out came 
the cards after the port. Minor considerations about time and 
space had long ago vanished, and there was a total of some four or 
five thousand on the table as the sun rose and they heard a horse 
galloping up the drive, and a loud knock at the door. It was a 
luckless Special Messenger who had been chasing Charles over half 
England to remind him that he was expected to speak in the House 
of Commons on the Bill to correct the old Marriage Bill. Fox 
swept the empty bottles off the table, threw the dice the last time 
for the pool, and rushed to the stables for his horse. It was yet 
early on the Spring morning of a 7th of April, and Horace Walpole, 
‘curious to know what Fox would do,’ went down to the House to 
find out. Let him complete the picture :— 

“** Fox made his motion for leave to bring in a Bill to correct 
the old Marriage Bill. Burke made a fine and long oration against 
the motion. Charles Fox, who had been running about the House 
talking to different persons and scarce’ listening to Burke, rose with 
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amazing spirit and memory, answered both Lord North and Burke, 
ridiculed the arguments of the former, and confuted those of the 
latter. . . . Burke was indefatigable, learned and versed in every 
branch of eloquence. Fox was dissipated, idle beyond measure. 
He was that very morning returned from Newmarket . . . had sat 
up drinking all night; and had not been in bed when he came to 
move this Bill, which he had not even drawn up. This was genius 
—almost inspiration.’ ”’ 

The book is admirably illustrated. There are many pictures of 
Eclipse and of various other horses and personages who come into 
the story, together with reproductions of curious old prints. It is, 
indeed, a particularly handsome volume. 


RECENT HunTING TRIPS IN BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. By F.C. 
Selous. Illustrated. London: Witherby & Co. 1907. 

Mr. Selous having, it may be said, practically exhausted African 
sport, had a desire to see something of the big game of British 
North America, and this volume is the result. The experiences 
which he gained in another continent naturally stood him in good 
stead, and he writes with the agreeable ease and in the unpretentious 
style which have distinguished his previous books. It was in the 
autumn of 1g00 that he reached Mattawa in the province of 
Ontario, bent on the pursuit of moose, it having always been his 
ambition to hunt this giant deer in its native haunts. With a half- 
breed guide named George Crawford, a keen and experienced hunter, 
and his nephew Joe, an excellent servant, though only a lad of 
fourteen, Mr. Selous set off. Moose, as the reader probably knows, 
are often attracted by a call made on a birch-bark trumpet. Arriving 
on likely ground George sounded, and was speedily answered. They 
were now on the banks of a small swampy lagoon and were pro- 
ceeding with caution when George stopped suddenly ; the sound of 
a large animal walking in shallow water could be heard. It was a 
fine bull, which looked immense, its horns showing up well, and 
appearing much larger than they actually were when measured. 
Still, they were 49 inches in spread, carried 18 points, and the 
weight was 862 lb. clean; for, of course, Mr. Selous got his moose. 

Proceeding to Newfoundland Mr. Selous made his first ac- 
quaintance with caribou, but as frequently carried on this is a 
wretchedly poor class of sport, if, indeed, sport it can be called. 
“Great numbers of caribou spend the summer months in the 
northern part of Newfoundland and winter in the south of the 
island. There are thus two annual migrations: in the early spring 
from the south to the north, and in the autumn—during September 
and October—from north to south; and as the railway traverses the 
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whole island from east to west every caribou which migrates is 
bound to cross the line twice a year.”” The creatures travel by well- 
defined paths, known in the country as ‘ leads.” The shooters lie 
in ambush and kill the deer as they pass. It is not surprising that 
Mr. Selous cared very little for this sort of thing. Still, he had 
come after caribou, and shot some accordingly. 

In giving a sketch of one of his subsequent expeditions, he has 
some amazing—but of course perfectly credible—stories to tell of 
beavers. ‘‘ All along the course of the MacMillan River where 
there were groves of poplar trees, large numbers of them had been 
cut down by these industrious beasts. Some of these trees were 
nearly, if not quite, a foot in diameter, and caused the writer to 
wonder much whether more than one beaver works at one tree, or 
whether they labour in partnership. The beavers live in large 
domed structures, solidly built of sticks, of all sizes up to the thick- 
ness of one’s wrist, firmly held together by mud. They enter these 
by diving into the river and coming up beneath them. All through 
September and October, and until the river freezes up, the beavers 
work very hard, cutting down trees and storing up food for the 
winter. When they have felld a big tree they lop off all the top 
branches and drag them down the bank into the water and then take 
them to their houses. When we came down the river again early in 
October we found immense quantities of poplar boughs, all packed 
tightly together under the water and extending for yards below the 
beaver houses. Considering that the current in the MacMillan 
River is very rapid, it is a mystery to see how these boughs were 
kept in position. When the river is frozen solid the beavers live 
comfortably in the grass-lined chamber in the middle of their wattle 
and mud houses, and whenever they are hungry, dive down into the 
water below the ice and fetch one of the boughs from the store so 
providentially collected in the early autumn. They then gnaw the 
bark from it at their leisure.” These amazing beasts will gnaw a 
hole just the size of their bodies through ice two feet in thickness in 
order to procure fresh food. Mr. Selous also speaks of a beaver 
dam. A backwater of the river about twenty-five yards wide had 
been very strongly dammed, and the level of the water raised about 
five feet above it. 

One of Mr. Selous’s moose adventures in the Yukon Mountains 
was very curious. He was going through willow-scrub, when close 
to a dead spruce-tree he saw something white showing just above 
the willow; and advancing cautiously he made out what he at first 
took to be a pair of moose antlers lying on the ground, for they 
were quite white in colour. Suddenly, however, they moved slightly, 

nd he recognised the fact that he was within fifteen yards of a living 
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deer, which must have lain down in a hole. The creature was asleep, 
and advancing to within ten paces of it a bullet at the base of the 
skull where it joins the vertebrz ended the existence of an old bull, 
whose horns measured 58} in. across the palms. The beast had 
lately been fighting, and had several fresh wounds on the front of 
its head. This was not the only occasion on which Mr _ Selous 
came upon a sleeping stag. The second of which he speaks was a 
caribou. He crept quite close to it, but he did not want meat—the 
horns, though heavy, were very uneven and not at all handsome-— 
so he left the creature undisturbed. No other animal, he notes, 
keeps so much above water when swimming as a caribou; about a 
third of its body is always above the surface. This buoyance arises 
from a peculiarity of the coat. Every hair is hollow and filled with 
air, so that the caribou may be said to be clothed in life-belts. The 
volume winds up with some remarks on equipment, which coming 
from so experienced a hand have of course special value. Mr. Selous 
uses a *303 and a °375 bore rifle, both by Holland, and found them 
highly effective. He gives other hints as to sleeping-bags, tents, 
stores, clothing ; as also on the preservation of skins. The book is 
illustrated with some particularly interesting photographs. 


' Pretty Potty: The History of her Career on the Turf. By 
Joscelyne Lechmere. Illustrated. John Lane, The Bodley 
Head. 1907. 

This is a somewhat bald record of the career of Major Eustace 
Loder’s wonderful mare. We must confess to being disappointed 
with the book, for it says nothing which might not have been said 
at least equally well by any one of the scores of sporting journalists 
who are daily at work. We assume that Mr. Lechmere is not 
used to literary work from the style in which his pages are split 
up into little sentences of three and four lines. The book is dedi- 
cated to Pretty Polly’s owner, and from him or from somebody else 
the writer might have obtained some shreds of information which 
were not common property. However, it gives a list of her per- 
formances, and the various pictures of herself, the horses she ran 
with, her owner, Clarehaven Lodge, &c., are well reproduced. 


How To Fisu: A Treatise on Trout and Trout-fishers. By W. Earl 
Hodgson. Illustrated. London: Adam & Charles Black. 1907. 


In 1904 Mr. Earl Hodgson wrote a book on trout-fishing which 
Messrs. Black published. In the autumn of the year the author 
met the publisher, who was going to Loch Tay to try for a trout, 
and who complained that the volume had quite failed to ‘satisfy a 
long-felt want.” Mr. Black had read his book carefully, and did 
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not find in it a great many things he wanted to know. He wished 
Mr. Hodgson to write something of a more elementary character 
which would instruct novices; and ‘‘ How to Fish” is the result. 
It may really be assumed that Mr. Black will complain no more, 
for this volume is rich in instruction, and it is difficult to say 
whether the author is more successful as a fisherman or as a writer 
on fishing. We should be inclined to put it down as a dead-heat. 
Mr. Hodgson tells the novice many things that he will be glad 
to know. The inexperienced man is, for instance, aware that he 
should move up stream, because he knows this is a rule ; but he prob- 
ably does not know why, and he is informed: ‘“‘ If you took the 
other direction, fishing as you went, you would usually be casting 
down stream or allowing your flies to move round and down. That 
would not be right. How wrong it would be you will realise when 
you come to a place where the trout can be seen and watched. 
Such a place is where the water is about 1} ft. deep and the bed of 
the stream bright enough to allow the fish to be visible as well. If 
there are trout opposite throw your flies over them and see what 
happens. It is possible that at the moment of the cast alighting, 
or soon after, a trout will rise at the fly; but if that does not happen 
a strange thing will. Unless your flies have scared the fish, one of 
them, or several, or all, will follow the lures as they go round and 
down. If you are standing two or three feet above the water you 
will see them distinctly. At times when they are not so much over- 
fed as to be indolent, the trout will. follow the flies again and again 
and again. You can see that they are curious but timid. If the 
faculty of thinking could be attributed to them we should say that 
whilst liking the looks of your flies, the fish are unable to understand 
how such fragile insects contrive to swim in defiance of the currents. 
They are willing to eat but afraid to bite. It may be said that 
amid such conditions they never do bite, at least after many trials I 
have never once known a trout to make the venture on following a 
fly in the suspicious manner described. That is why we must move 
up-stream where the water is moving slowly ; you then cast upwards 
and your flies move in a manner that seems natural.’”’ The author 
declares that within its own range a good fly rod is nearly as sure a 
weapon as a rifle, and he tells a story of an angler who overcame a 
reluctant trout by dropping the fly into its mouth. There is an 
amusing description of the first man who ever essayed the dry fly. 
He never thought of trying a worm, having no evidence that fish 
ate such things; but he saw the flies, and the trout taking them. 
This gave him an idea; he rushed to a copse hard by and cut a sap- 
ling for a rod; he got some string; he visited his poultry-yard, 
looked wildly over the fowls, seized the most resplendent cock and 
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wrung its. neck. He did not take a pin because pins were not 
invented, and Mr. Hodgson adroitly slides out of this difficulty by 
saying that he utilised ‘‘such implements as were then used for a 
pin.” Thus, if the author’s vision be correct, the first angler 
equipped himself; and at any rate we are not in a position to con- 
tradict him. 

A useful feature of the book is a calendar containing lists of the 
flies suitable for each month. Quaint comment and reflection mark 
every chapter; indeed, it is a volume that will appeal to others besides 
anglers. 


THE LAND IN THE Movunrains; being an Account of the Past 
and Present Tyrol, its People and its Castles. By W. A. 
Baillie-Grohman. Illustrated. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent & Co. 1907. 


Sport is only incidental in this book; but the Tyrol is a sport- 
ing country, and many of the great ones gone for ever and ever by 
were sportsmen, so that the volume comes under the heading of this 
article ; indeed, the martial ‘‘ Last Knight,’ Maximilian, the head 
of the Roman Empire, was wont to describe himself as ‘‘ Sportsman 
and Emperor.” We are talking of the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and the author cannot tell us much about the chase as then 
conducted, but the monarch himself describes the Sonnwendjoch 
as “particularly agreeable as there is much game there.” There 
were mighty men in the days of Maximilian, though really a certain 
amount of discount has to be allowed for the descriptions of what 
they could do. George, one of the three brothers von Frundsberg, 
must have been hard to beat if half that his biographers state of 
him be true. ‘Standing on a hill he could instantly bring to a dead 
stop a horse galloping down the slope; with his outstretched middle 
finger he could push to the ground the strongest man; with his 
thighs he could move the heaviest piece of field ordnance; in his 
hand he could crumple a new horse-shoe or break three ‘thaler’ 
pieces, and he could lift an almost incredible weight (one writer says 
10 cwt.) above the level of his head. One of his early feats of arms 
is said to have been the cleaving of a French knight with his glaive, 
so that the two halves fell apart.”” The book is an interesting 
description of a country and period of which little is known. 
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Dining at Dieudonné’s, 


Ga 


Hotel Dieudonné Restaurant 


RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’ STREET, 
London, S.W. 


Che Restaurant to Lunch and Dine. 


— BEST IN LONDON. —— 


et World-Renowned for Refined Cuisine. x 


PRIX-FIXE or A LA CARTE (Moderate Charges) : 


The Celébre Diner Dieudonné.... sin ine . 7/6 

Diner de Luxe from la Carte se aaa . 10/6 
Abridged Menu if required. 


Elegant Suites of Rooms for Private & Public Dinners, 
Weddings, Receptions, &c. 


Opinions of the Press: 


**One of the most popular and pleasant places for Luncheons or Dinners is the famous house in 
Ryder Street, St. James.’’—IIlustrated London News. 


** Here may Lucullus dine with Lucullus, and be satisfied.”,—Evening Standard. 
** Dieudonné Dinner was faultless.’’—Truth, 1906. 

«* Dinner at the Dieudonné is different from dinner anywhere else.’’—Truth, 1907. 
*«It has all the charm and beauty of the most beautiful age of France.’’— Standard. 


“* Dieudonné well maintains its reputation ; its Theatre Dinners are always excellent.”,—The World. 


TELEGRAMS —“‘ Guffanti, London.” TELEPHONE NUMBER- 5265 Gerrard. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the July competition will be announced in 
the September issue. 


THE MAY COMPETITION 


The Prize in the May competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. A. F. Johnstone, Roodekop, 
Transvaal; Mr. C. J. Waters, Epsom; Miss Mabel Eccles, Quarry 
Bank, Blackburn; Mrs. A. A. Wolfe-Murray, Dum-Dum, Bengal ; 
Captain F. W. Robertson, R.E., Artillery Barracks, Pretoria ; 
Mr. J. Day, Leicester; Mrs. Carne-Williams, Bridgwater; Mr. 
Adolphe Abrahams, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C.; Mr. B. N. 
Wood, Holland Park Avenue, W.; and Mr. T. E. Grant, Leyton- 
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HOCKEY MATCH AT JOHANNESBURG—WANDERERS JU. NOURSE MINES 
Photograph by Mr. A. F. Johnstone, Roodekop, Transvaal 


CITY AND SUBUKBAN, I1907—COMING ROUND TATTENHAM CORNER 
Photograph by Mr. C. J. Waters, Epsom 
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HIGH PEAK POINT-TO-POINT—HEAVY-WEIGHT STEEPLECHASE 


Photograph by Miss Mab:l Eccles, Quavry Bank, Blackburn 


BIG-GAME SHOOTING IN COOCH BEHAR, INDIA—MAHOUT MOUNTING 
ELEPHANT BY TRUNK A 


Photograph by Mrs. A. A. Wolfe-Murray, Dum-Dum, Bengal 
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FISHING NETS, COCHIN, INDIA 


Photograph by Mr. J. M. Jonas, Cochin 


F. V. WILLIAMS CLEARING QFT. QIN, AT RANDFONTEIN SPORTS 


Photograph by Mr. A. F. Johnstone, Roodekop, Transvaal 
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START OF THE ‘‘GRIFFIN RACE’’ IN MALTA 


Photograph by Mr. R. E. Burrowes, Castlerea House, County Roscommon 


ROYAL ENGINEERS’ SPORTS ON S.S. ‘'GERMAN’’ BETWEEN ASCENSION AND 
ST. HELENA ON THEIR WAY TO SOUTH AFRICA—OBSTACLE RACE OVER THE 
CARGO NET WITH HOSES 


Photograph by Captain F. W. Robertson, R.E., Artillery Barracks, Pretoria 
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SOUTH LONDON HARRIERS AT THE OVAL—A CLOSE FINISH IN THE I00 YARDS 


Photograph by Mr. Horace Grant, Leytonstone 


PROWLING ROUND 
Photograph by Mr. J. Day, Leicester 
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RUGBY UV. ENGLAND AT ROEHAMPTON 


Photograph by Mr. B. N. Wood, Holland Park Avenue, W. 


MEET OF THE WORCESTERSHIRE HOUNDS AT WITLEY 
Photograph by Mr. Reginald Wight, Hartlebury 
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INDIVIDUAL TENT-PEGGING AT IMPERIAL LIGHT HORSE GYMKHANA 


Photograph by Mr. A. F. Johnstone, Roodekof, Transvaal 
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ROYAL ENGINEERS SPORTS ON S.S. ‘'GERMAN’’ ON THE WAY TO SOUTH 
AFRICA—SLINGING THE MONKEY 


Photograph by Captain F. iV. Robertson, R,E., Artillery Barracks, Pretoria 
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CULMSTOCK OTTER-HOUNDS AT CANNINGTON, NEAR BRIDGWATER 
Photograph by Mrs. Carne-Williams, Bridgwater 


CULMSTOCK OTTER-HOUNDS—TRYING A LIKELY EARTH 


Photograph by Mrs. Carne-Williams, Bridgwater 
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THE WATER JUMP, HEXHAM STEEPLECHASES 


Photograph by Mr. R. F. Sewell, Mount Pleasant, Hexham-on-Tjne 


A REMARKABLE TWIST—R. F. C. YORKE (WINNER) AT THE WATER JUMP 
IN THE L.A.C. TWO MILES STEEPLECHASE 


Photograph by Mr. Adolphe Abrahams, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 
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A START AT NEWMARKET 


Photograph by Mr. B. N. Wood, Holland Park Avenue, W. 


ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE—HEAVY-WEIGHT BOXING 
CADET COLLIER AND CADET C. H. GREEN 


Photograph by Mr. J. H. Franklin, Royal Naval College, Osborne, Isle of Wight 
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MR. WALTER WINANS’ HORSE, ST. OLAF, TRAINING FOR THE OLYMPIA SHOW 


Photograth by Mr. T. E. Grant, Leytonstone 


BIG-GAME SHOOTING IN COOCH BEHAR, INDIA 


Elephants crossing Sankost River (tributary of Brahmaputra) on the way for a beat for a tiger 
Photograph by Mrs. A. A. Wolfe-Murray, Dum-Dum, Bengal 
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ABLE STABLE & COACH HOUSE 


> TENANT’S FIXTURE. 

Best 
Materials and 
Workmanship. 


Prices and 
Particulars on 
application. 


Send 1d. for 
Testimonials, 
Catalogue 
Poultry 
Touses, &c. 


-T. HOBSON & CO.,, Timber Merchants, 
Importers and Manufacturers, BEDFORD. 


Works and Stock of Timber cover 6 acres, Estas. 60 YEARS, 


TYRE REPAIRS. 


FQODEEN MILLS, specially equipped for all kinds of repairs. 
Burst covers permanently repaired and guaranteed. Covers.re- 
treaded, grooved, square or round treads. guaranteed three months. 
We are patronised by some of the largest Motor Firms in Great 
Britain ; our prices are the lowest for high-class workmanship. We 
rely on repeat orders, and guarantee satisfaction. 


Write for Lists, Testimonials, and Trade Reports. 


MOTOR TYRE CO., St. George’s Rubber Mills, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
ENDURE. 
NON-SKIDS, RUBBER TREADS, HARDENED STEEL STUDS, 


Fitted by our own Special Process that cannot pull out. Either new 
Covers supplied, or fitted to Customers own Covers. 


Sole Manutacturers— 
MOTOR TYRE CoO., St. George's Rubber Mills, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 


DOMESTIC SERVANTS’ 
INSURANCE. 


Readers of this Magazine 
are notified that on and after the rst day of July, 
1907, everyone who keeps a servant or servants 
will become pesponstble for accidents 

which may happen to those in their employ. 
Before incurring any unnecessary lia. 
bility, and without expense to themselves, 
they should apply for all information as to 
lowest rates 2nd fullest benefits in 
leading English companies to— 
MESSRS. H. W. NELSON & COMPANY, 
23, Southampton Buildings, Cuanucery Lane, London, W.C. 


THE TEMPORARY 


Home for Lost 


Battersea Park Road, S.W., 
and Hackbridge, Surrey. 


FUNDS URGENTLY 
NEEDED. 


Patron—K. M. THE KING. 
Tresident—THE DUKE oF 
PORTLAND, K.G. 
Secretary—Henry J. WARD, 


BIS DAT QUT CITO DAT. 


The Oil 
for 
Motor Lubrication. 


Filtrate Works, 
Leeds, 


Th NOVO 
BELTS... 


Strongly recommended 
Jor warmth and sup- 
port, and reduction int 
sizeof figure. Largely 
tr use amongst officers 
in the Army and Navy, 
cyclists, motorists, and 
adi well-dressed men. 
RICES. 


g-in. and Corset 


Belts. 
Drab, 
White Silk Face, 
£1 12 6 
All White Silk, 
#2 20 
A6in. Belt, £21 10 
In ordering give mea- 
surement round hips and 
waist. Forwarded on 
receipt ef Postal Order 
addressed The 
NOVO BELT CO. 
(Dept. D), 
35, BRown STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 
All communications 
COMPRESSION. absolutely private. Corset. 
The Wrapper does not bear the name of the Sender. 


LEFT-OFF CLOTHING 
PURCHASED. 


Every Description Wanted. 
SPECIAL PRICES OFFERED FOR 
GENTLEMEN'S CLOTHING, 
BOOTS, &c. 


OUR PRICES BEAT THE WORLD. 


POWELL’S MART, Lewis Lewisham, London. 


Bankers: LONDON & PROVINCIAL. 


* Star Selection. * 


JOHN ADAMS, 


Turf Accountant, 
20, ROYAL A RCADE, 
(Late 5, NELSON STREET), 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
A Firm that has been Established for over a Quarter of a Century. 


Ledger Accounts (weekly settlements) opened on the recetpt 
of satisfactory references. 


Telegrams: “ NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.” 
National Telephone: No. 1594. 
JOHN ADAMS is the well-known Operator in Tattersall’s 
Ring at the Principal Bestine., and has no Representative 
elsew 


Starving Dogs 


A light, refined, and 
digestible beverage, re- 
nowned for itsnourishing 
and strength-sustaining 
qualities. The most en- 
joyable and reliablecocoa. 
Those who drink it regu- 
larly werk well, play well 
and sleep well, because it 
is “Liquid Food” and a 
great nourisher, 


Made under ideal conditions of labour in Cadbury’s 
Garden Factory, amidst pure and healthful surroundings. 


WN ALL OVER 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


As supplied to all 
the Leading Regiments 


THEREFORE THE 
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LEATHER THROES 


dusted apply the pola fen 
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&§ of Success. ~“ of Success 

> il y- busi ess-man inthe world is. seeking Every: business -man - in -the -world - is - seeking 
the - secret : of - success, for: the - secret of- success, and -no- concern. 
Pfermination. system. and - fair-dealing:as - determination, system, and - fair-dealing-as -that 
-the- successful of the successful 

meved achieved 

RNESS - THAT GIVES - SATISFACTION ~ FAIRNESS - THarT GIVES - SATISFACTION 

PVACY -THAT ENSURES CONFIDENCE. - THAT - ENSURES CONFIDENCE... 
STHOD -tTHatT-RESULTS & -METHOD -tHar- RESULTS -IN-ACCURACY. &, 
25 CONDUIT ST., 25 CONDUIT 
Address" HUMPBACKED. LONDON” : Telegraphic Address" HUMPBACKED. LONDON.” : 
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WREN & w. WREN & OOF 

a 4 BROWN BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, BLACK BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, 
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